GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD... 
Mission teacher explains "The Good Shepherd" to Chinese children 
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A PASTOR WRITES A LETTER 
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Dear FRIENDS: 

Most people look at themselves in a mirror at least once every day. 
This is not vanity. It is part of keeping oneself well-groomed and 
socially acceptable. 

But in the mirror we do not notice the changes which come creep- 
ing over us with the passing days and months. Only those who see 
us infrequently notice the changes. 

You notice changes in others whom you do not see very often. 
Of course you do not say anything. But you think to yourself, “John’s 
hair has turned very grey since I saw him two years ago!” or, “Eliza- 
beth’s face has become very lined and aged” or “Fred looks tired and 
stooped” or, “Ann has grown hardened and embittered looking.” 

Have you changed during the last four or five years? You have. 
We all have. None of us is growing any younger. It is folly to try to 
attempt to stop completely the ravages of the passing years. It is 
always a losing game. 

But I am not thinking just now of such external changes. That is 
the beautician’s department. I am interested in the inward spiritual 
changes, which, indeed sometimes reflect themselves outwardly. 

Have you grown sour? Embittered? Hard? Selfish? Disillusioned? 
Cynical? Materialistic? Sad? Fearful? Worried? Or, have you 
grown more loving? Trusting? Unselfish? Forgiving? Kindly? 
Relaxed under stress? Cheerful? Joyous? 

Lent is the time to examine ourselves. We can only do it by looking 
into the face of Christ Jesus through His Holy Word. 


Your Pastor 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Not enough relief, Army thinks 
Because Americans have not been 
sending Germany the full amount of 
relief supplies for which shipping space 
is guaranteed, U.S. Army authorities 
are thinking of canceling the arrange- 
ment. This is reported by Dr. Stewart 
W. Herman after a visit to Germany. 
The American Army promised to pro- 
vide shipping space up to 2,000 tons a 
month, in an agreement made a year 
ago with CRALOG (Council of Relief 


This is the millionth New Testament in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. It was given to Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller by Dr. Luther A. Weigle on 
the first anniversary of its publication. A mil- 
lion copies of the two-dollar edition of the 
new translation were distributed in one year, 
but the figure will probably go much higher 
this year. Lower priced editions, as well as 
some in leather bindings at higher prices, are 
expected this year. 
Another historic Bible presentation took place 
lately in Tokyo, when a handsomely bound 
Bible in Japanese was given to Emperor Hiro- 
hito by the Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai, secretary of the 
Japan Bible Society. 
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Agencies Licensed to Operate in Ger- 
many). Largest amount of supplies 


actually shipped in any month was 1,100. 


Lutheran World Relief, one of the 
agencies represented in CRALOG, 
shipped nearly 2,000 tons during 12 


months the arrangement has been in - 


effect. Besides other Protestant, Ro- 


man Catholic, and Jewish organizations, © 
American labor unions are in CRALOG. ~ 


“Tt would be most unfortunate if 


CRALOG shipments were to cease,” 


said Dr. Herman. “Letters of thanks 
from German churches indicate that 
every bit of help has played an enor- 
mous part in easing the sufferings of 
this terrible winter.” 


Distribution of American relief sup- 
plies in Germany is criticized by Bishop 


Aloysius J. Muench, liaison officer be- 


tween German Catholic authorities and 


the American military government. He 
reported in Rome that 65 per cent of the 
goods sent to the British zone in Ger- 
many by American Catholics is dis- 
tributed by Protestant organizations. 
“Naturally enough people believe these 


gifts are of Protestant origin,” Bishop | 


Muench said. 


May cut religious affairs department 


Plans to reduce the religious affairs | 
branch of the American military gov- | 
ernment are reported in Berlin, says | 


Dr. Stewart Herman. Reorganization of 
the AMG is to take place March 15, 


when Lieut.-Gen. Lucius D. Clay be- | 


comes military governor. 


} 


The religious affairs department was ) 


established soon after the war. 


continue its good work of interpreting 
the Protestant and Catholic churches in 


Germany to the military government,” | 


The Lutheran 


“Tt ise} 
hoped that the American branch may 


| 


Dr. Herman states. 

“If this office were to be curtailed, 
relations between the Christian pop- 
ulation of Germany and the military 
government would be virtually broken 
at a time when the interests of other 
groups, including business and trade 
union organizations, are progressively 
strengthening their international ties.” 
Efforts of American churches to aid in 
reconstruction would be weakened. 


Listens to his own speech 

Bishop Angus Dun was first on the 
program. The Episcopal churchman was 
to speak in Trinity Cathedral, Pitts- 
burgh, at the opening of the Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economic Life. 

The bishop got the right train, leav- 
ing Washington Monday night, Feb. 17. 
Meanwhile the wreck of the “Red Ar- 
row,” fast train from Detroit to New 
York, tied up the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 100 miles east of Pittsburgh. The 
bishop’s train was hours late. 

Into the vestry room of Trinity 
Church rushed the breathless bishop 
just as his address was scheduled to be- 
gin. There was already someone else in 
the pulpit. Bishop William L. Scarlett 
of St. Louis, also of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, had secured a copy of 
the Dun address, hurriedly borrowed 
vestments, and went in as a substitute. 

“Then there’s nothing I can do but 


listen,” concluded Bishop Dun. He took . 


‘a place in the congregation, listened 
attentively. “The church is primarily 
concerned with God and with men in 
_relations to God,” the Dun-Scarlett ad- 
dress began. “Is it concerned with eco- 
nomic life at all?” 


The answer is "yes" 
How much the church ought to be 


») concerned about economic life was 


_ what 370 carefully chosen Protestants 
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had come to Pittsburgh to try to decide. 
The top-notch delegation, called to- 
gether from 25 denominations by the 
Federal Council of Churches, debated 
the subject for three days. 

According to Bishop Dun, “a deep 
concern for the total life of our neigh- 
bors is an essential part of Christ’s 
way. And what is there that conditions 
lives more profoundly than the eco- 
nomic order?” he asked. 

The Pittsburgh conference wasn’t 
taking any bishop’s word as conclusive. 
Seventy per cent of the conferees were 
laymen. Chairman of the gathering was 
Layman Charles P. Taft (son of former 
President Taft, brother of Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio). 

The meeting wasn’t stacked in favor 
of “left-wing Socialism,” of which the 
Federal Council is sometimes accused. 
Among those present were CIO’s Vic- 
tor Reuther and Kermit Eby; also Boris 
Shishkin of AFL. And there was also a 
corporation president, Paul G. Hoffman 
of Studebaker, and a former president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Howard Coonley. 

“The Church cannot provide blue- 
prints,” the conference decided after 
hours of talk about what the church 
can do. “It can give perspective. Chris- 
tianity is not to be identified with any 
particular economic system. It is pro- 
foundly dedicated to economic justice 
and order but not to any one form of 
achieving these... . 

“While the fundamental perspectives 
of the Gospel remain the same from 
age to age, they must be brought to 
bear afresh on each new development 
in the changing social scene. But the 
Christian is confident that these per- 
spectives, when accepted, can provide 
essential guidance for the life of each 
successive generation. . 


“The Christian community must seek 
continually to create social conditions 
under which it will be less difficult to 
express in daily living the spirit of re- 
demptive love that is enshrined in the 
New Testament. This means that the 
principles of the Christian gospel are to 
be applied to the structure of social re- 
lations and the organization of society. 

“Christians will concern themselves 
with basic economic factors such as 
work, production, wages, profit, prices, 
and industrial organization.” 


People are trustees 

There is really no such thing as pri- 
vate ownership of anything, the Pitts- 
burgh conference concluded. “Property 
represents a trusteeship under God, and 
it should be held subject to the needs 
of the community. Under Christian 
perspectives, no single current system 
of ownership universally meets this 
test. 

“In fields where the present forms of 
ownership are difficult to regulate for 
the common welfare, consideration 
should be given to further experimen- 
tation in the forms of private, co-opera- 
tive, and public ownership.” 


Difference of opinion 

When it comes to applying Christian 
principles to concrete situations—such 
as closed shop or open shop in indus- 
try, “we enter an area where men of 
equally sincere Christian opinion may 
differ most seriously,” the Pittsburgh 
conference admitted. 

Sharply contested was every effort to 
put the conference on record one way 
or the other on disputed questions such 
as the closed shop. On a declaration 
that the community cannot tolerate “the 
concentration of wealth,” the confer- 
ence split 80-79, with many not voting. 

It’s all right for people to work for 


money, the conference agreed, but 
“Christians must be actuated more 
largely by a service motive than by a 
profit motive.” 


Lilienthal scrap 

With the U.S. Senate sailing through 
the heavy storm stirred up by appoint- 
ment of David E. Lilienthal as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Rev. A. Powell Davies released a state- 
ment to the press. 

Said Pastor Davies, of All Saints’ 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., 
“Atoms are not Republican or Demo- 
cratic... . We cannot afford to lose any 
capable public servant whose work can 
be vital to success in this field.” 

Among signers of the Davies state-- 
ment, according to the report received 
by Religious News Service, was Dr. 
Samuel M. Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches. | 

The Federal Council had not signed 
the statement, pointed out Dr. Cavert. | 
‘It is contrary to the policy of the 
Council either to endorse or oppose the 
appointment of any specific person to | 
public office.” 

Not so reticent was the Rev. Thomas 
E. O’Connell, appearing before the Sen- 
ate atomic energy committee on behalf, 
of the Catholic Committee of the South.) 
The 1,500,000 Southern Catholics, “like! 
all other humble people of America, | 
look to the United States Senate as sec- 
ond only to the Supreme Court in de- | 
fending the finest principles of democ-. 
racy, fair play, and the integrity of one’s 
good name,” said Father O’Connell. 

“The committee therefore hopes tha" 
the United States Senate will maintair) 
this high respect by being above al! 
that is petty and partisan, by confirm-+ 
ing the nomination of the Hon. Davie 
E. Lilienthal. i 

Mr. Lilienthal, a Jew, had been citec 
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last September as the “Man of 1946” by 
the Catholic committee, Father O’Con- 
nell stated. 


Dibelius visit delayed 

The promised visit of Bishop Otto 
Dibelius to the United States has been 
postponed it is announced in Berlin. 

When the bishop does come to Amer- 
ica, he will be accompanied by the Rev. 
Hans Asmussen, general secretary of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

According to spokesmen in Berlin, 
the trip was delayed in order to 
evaluate the results of Pastor Nie- 
moeller’s American visit. If that is con- 
sidered profitable, the other churchmen 
will come. 


Speakers named 

By shortwave broadcast from Lund, 
Sweden, Lutherans of three continents 
will speak to the world on July 4. 

Chosen for the addresses are: Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav of Norway, Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and Mr. Chen K’ai 
Yuan of China. 

Mr. Chen will be one of two dele- 
gates from the Lutheran Church of 


PRESIDENT PENG FU of Lutheran Church of 
“China, with layman, Daniel Chu. President Peng 
‘vill attend Lutheran World Federation meeting 
on Lund. 
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China to the Lund convention of the 
Lutheran World Federation. Also plan- 
ning to attend is Dr. Peng Fu, president 
of the Lutheran Church of China. 
Addresses will be made at a large 
public meeting in Lund, which will be 
the climax of the federation gathering. 


Bishops 

In Slovakia, Dr. Samuel Osusky re- 
signed as bishop of the western district 
of the Lutheran Church. He wants to 
give full time to his professorship in 
the theological school at Bratislava. 
Pastor Feder Ruppeldt of Ziliba has 
been elected as the new bishop. 

In Norway, Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
—hero of the church resistance against 
the Nazis—will not be transferred to 
the Hamar diocese. He had asked for 
transfer from the Oslo diocese to the 
quieter post because of prolonged ill 
health. Norway’s parliament will be 
asked this spring to divide the Oslo 
diocese and reduce the bishop’s burden. 
Pastor Ragnvald Indrebo has been 
named bishop of the Hamar diocese. 

In France the Rev. Frank Wheatcroft 
has become bishop of the Lutheran 
Synod of Paris. He is successor to the 
Rey. Henri Boury. 


Revise the Commandments 

The Ten Commandments should be 
rewritten if they are to be used in 
teaching children, according to the Rev. 
John T, Shugrue. The Roman Catholic 
priest recently pointed out that eight 
of the commandments begin with a 
negative and that “it is never wise to 
teach a principle by negating its op- 
posite.” 

From the Catholic catechism, he said, 
students “learn the various categories 
of wrongdoing without too much stress 
on the lofty and positive ideals which 
should motivate his life.” 


Asserted the Rev. William Swarbrick, 
Lutheran pastor in Anna, Ill: “The 
priest might find help from Martin Lu- 
ther. Four hundred years ago he put 
a positive emphasis on the command- 
ments and passed it down to posterity 
in his Small Catechism.” 


Will test the parable 

“Unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one. . 
Then he that had received the five tal- 
ents went and traded with the same, 
and made them other five talents. And 
likewise he that had received two, he 
also gained other two. But he that had 
received one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money. . 
His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant.” 

—Matthew 25. 

At the close of his sermon on the 
parable of the talents, the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bluffton, 
Ohio, nodded to his ushers. They 
marched down the aisle and began dis- 
tributing $10 bills to the 84 people in 
the congregation. 

The minister explained that the pa- 
rishioners were to put their talents to 
work and to return them in five months 
with the increase. 


Mennonites escape from Russia 

Two thousand Mennonites are sailing 
for Paraguay. They will start all over 
again. Only the personal interference 
of U.S. General Joseph McCarney saved 
800 of the Mennonites from being shot 
when they moved through the Soviet 
sector from Berlin. 

About 10,000 Mennonites have fled 
from Russia to Germany, reports the 
New York Times. 

When Catherine was empress of Rus- 
sia, about the time the U.S. Constitu- 
tion was being written, thousands of 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


The Weekly Prayer Suggestions 
for March 

Let us pray — 

(March 5-11) FOR OUR CONGREGATIONS, | 
that they may enter deeply into the meaning ; 
of our Saviour's cross. : 

Let us pray — 

(March 12-18) FOR HOSPITALIZED 
VETERANS, 
that they may hold on to hope, trusting 
bravely in human and divine help. i 

Let us pray — q 

(March 19-25) FOR FAMILIES FORCED TO | 
DWELL 4 
with other families in narrow quarters, that 
their patience and kindness may not wear out. 

Let us pray — 

(March 26-April |) FOR ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS 1 
that, understanding the good and evil in. 
their new knowledge, they may devote it to. 
humanity's benefit. j 


Germans were invited to settle in 
Catherine’s big country. Many Luther-— 
ans moved into the Volga region, and 
were a prosperous colony numbering: 
more than 300,000 in 1914. | 


| 
Mennonites also settled along the _ 
Volga in the eighteenth century. Their : 
worst difficulties began in 1930, they’) 
are now able to explain. Their oni || 
were taken from them and many were) 
deported to Siberia because, as Kulaks, 
they resisted communism. Of 100,000: 
Mennonites left, 30,000 perished when 
the Germans invaded Russia in 1941, 
Most of the rest were then deported tc, 
Siberia, along with the Lutheran rem-_ 
nants in the Volga area. 

Some escaped into German-occupiec. 
territory of the Soviet Union, anc) 
eventually made their way through the 
Balkans and Czechoslovakia to the U:S)) 
zone in Germany. With the aid of US 
Mennonites, they are now on their way, 
to begin a new life in South Americeu|| 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Runaway prices 

DISLOCATIONS OF trade and transpor- 
tation have much to do with the value 
of money and the general economic 
background of nations afflicted. Italy’s 
situation is not the worst, but its sore 
straits are indicated by conditions in 
Milan, a predominantly industrial city. 
There the cost of living has increased 
32 times over prewar days. Before the 
war an average family could live on 
243.34 lire a week; today it takes 
7,770.59 lire to keep such a family alive. 

The Statistical Institute at Paris says: 
“The ordinary French workman with a 
family ‘of four earns barely enough 
wages to pay for the family’s food. 
Nothing is left over for clothing, shoes, 
rent, school expenses for children.” 

In Spain, olive oil, a basic food item, 
sells today at $10 a quart, and is ped- 
dled on the street at one peseta a 
spoonful. In Greece, though the 

_drachma was pegged at 150 to the dol- 
lar last summer by the help of foreign 
loans, it had already climbed to the 

_ rate of 10,000 to the dollar by the year’s 
end. 

These are conditions, together with 
uncertain work and pay, that pre- 
cipitate riots and revolutions. 


Bicycle tax 
| BICYCLES ARE AT a premium among 
retail purveyors in New Mexico. For 
some strange legislative reason a New 
Mexico statute was evolved in 1905 
which required an “itinerant vendor” 
to pay an annual license fee of $350, if 
he made his rounds by auto, oxcart, 
or dray wagon; $300, if he traveled with 
two horses; $250, if he went about with 
one horse or on foot, but only $100 if 
j he made his way on a bicycle. 
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Like many statutes this one was 
buried among other dead laws, until 
Assistant Attorney-General Harry 
Higbee unearthed it,.and began to col- 
lect taxes. Hence the demand for bi- 
cycles. ; 


Farm control 

Britain 1s thinking of socializing her 
farming. She proposes to guarantee an 
adequate return on farm products, a 
minimum wage for farm laborers, bene- 
fits for tenant farmers which will pro- 
tect them from eviction and loss on 
improvements made on the rented 
farms. These guarantees will be fixed 
from one and a half to four years in 
advance. 

In return, farmers and laborers must 
submit to strict direction. The project 
will likely be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, but there are objections. The 
system will be practically that of war- 
time, when Britain was able to reduce 
her usual 60 per cent food-imports to 
30 per cent. Under peace-time meth- 
ods domestic food returns have re- 
verted to the prewar level, and the 
necessary purchases of food are weak- 
ening Britain’s dollar exchange credits. 
What they buy is perilously diminish- 
ing the loan from the U.S. 

The present farm subsidies are cost- 
ing Britain $1,400,000,000. Crities point 
out that stricter control will cost so 
much more that the project will be- 
come a liability and not an asset. An- 
other difficulty rests upon labor short- 
age. Last year British farms employed 
890,000, including 33,800 members of 
the Women’s Land Army and 160,000 
German prisoners. Really 200,000 work- 
ers should be added to last year’s total. 
And the situation will be much worse 
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when the Germans are repatriated. 
Mechanization will not solve the prob- 
lem, for it will increase government 
costs to supply it, and the usual small 


British farm cannot be profitably 
mechanized. 
Soviet 


AT LEAST ONE complete factory, re- 
moved to Russia from Germany, is back 
again. Soviet officials found they 
couldn’t make it work, so it has been 
re-erected on its original site by Ger- 
man skill, and is being run for the Rus- 
sians by German technicians. . . . The 
secret of Russia’s gold hoard is out. It 
amounts to nearly $4,000,000,000, and is 
augmented yearly by $250,000,000. This 
hoard will be one of the U.S. bargain- 
ing points in the ultimate Lend-Lease 
settlement with Russia. . . . Russia is 
bidding for tourists, especially from the 
East by ship to Vladivostok, by Trans- 
Siberian Railway to Moscow. It also 
offers 10 air-lines to and from Bel- 
grade, Budapest, Bucharest, Berlin, 
Prague, Sofia, Teheran, Tirana, Vienna 
and Warsaw... . Russia is re-design- 
ing railway passenger coaches with 
walls, roofs and inside fixtures made of 
a new plastic, of 10 per cent the weight 
of cork. This will reduce coach weights 
by 50 per cent. : 


Want to leave home 

ReEporTS FROM Czechoslovakia indi- 
cate unhappiness on the part of a large 
minority of her citizens. Albion Ross 
writes to the New York Times that 
many inquire daily to learn whether 
western countries, particularly in the 
American hemisphere, are taking im- 
migrants. 

These are not refugees or displaced 
persons, but government employees, 
business and professional men, many 
of them having good jobs. They are 
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not disgruntled politicians; consider 


present conditions infinitely preferable 
to the former Nazi regime; believe 
elections are free, honest, and the gov- 
ernment conducted without persecu- 
tion or terror; acknowledge that the 
present rule is the best possible under 
existing pressures. 

Nevertheless, they hold in common 
that they no longer feel free; they miss 
the democracy they enjoyed before the 
war, and wish to recapture it in the 
western world. They face stiff obstacles 
to emigration in the government’s op- 
position, because of man-power short- 
age for the industrial program. 

Incidentally this shortage is com- 
batted by frequent police raids, during 
which citizens on the street are forced 
to show their “legitimation” (identity 
cards); are asked their place of em- 
ployment and why they are not at 
work. Anyone unable to give a satis- 
factory reason is promptly arrested. 
Housewives found on the street must 
explain why they are not at home, even 
prove that they have a child to care 
for. In this way extra workers are 
pressed into service. 


Footnotes 

In 1912 the U.S.A. had 1,100 persons 
in her diplomatic service; by 1938 the 
number had reached 4,800; this year the 
number is 20,000. . . . Japan is being 
allowed a comeback in the fishing in- 
dustry. Its prewar activities, however, 
are barred to them in the North Pacific 
by Russia, and. Australia and New Zea- 
land forbid reaching into the whaling 
industry off their shores. . . . Brazil is 
in danger of losing her near-monopoly 
in the coffee industry. She has been 
too secure in her dominance, and has 
allowed the number and quality of her 
trees to decline. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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ConcressMaN J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
of Virginia has introduced HR 1683 
which, with a similar bill presented by 
Congressman Nobel J. Gregory of Ten- 
nessee, is designed to repeal the exist- 
ing Federal tax on musical instruments, 
when purchased by churches, 

Under the present excise tax which 
produces over $1,300,000,000 a year for 
the federal government, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has been making no 
exceptions in its collections. 

Mr. Almond became aware of the sit- 
uation when a church in his district 
wanted to purchase a $37,000 pipe or- 
gan and was told by the manufacturer 
that there would be a tax of 10 per 

cent. The tax didn’t seem to matter 
during the past few years when nobody 
could build or purchase such instru- 
ments, but now it looms large. In fact, 
in many small churches purchase of 
musical instruments may be impossible. 

But there is a more interesting as- 
pect than the money side, though per- 
haps less practical. That is the consti- 
tutional side of the matter. Of course, 
the proponents of the tax will contend 
that it is a manufacturer’s tax. How- 

ever, that isn’t the way taxes work in 
any field. The ultimate recipient of 
money pays income tax and the buyer 
pays all taxes incurred in his purchase. 
So let’s debate the constitutional issue. 

Can the federal government tax 
church property? Can the federal gov- 
ernment do indirectly, as in this excise 
tax, what it could and would not at- 
tempt directly? At what time in any 
purchase or building enterprise can a 
church legally claim exemption because 
its property is used exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes? 

The church where I work had to pay 
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TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY 


a local property tax during the time of 
the construction of our new building, 
even though the federal government 
had taken our old church, because we 
were not actually using the building for 
religious purposes. We argued that we 
could not use an unfinished building 
for worship, that we were building as 
fast as we could, that we could not get 
an occupancy permit until it was fin- 
ished. Our appeal, however, recovered 
part of the money we had paid on the 
ground that the regular weekly meet- 
ing of the building committee on the 
premises for strictly church purposes 
constituted legal reasons for exemption 
from the tax. In a somewhat similar 
situation, can a pipe organ be exempted 
from federal tax before it is installed? 

The constitutional separation of 
church and state in our nation seems to 
have direct bearing on this bill. This 
concept of “separation” means that the 
church cannot lay hands on the gov- 
ernment and that the government can- 
not lay hands on the church or its prop- 
erty, including musical instruments 
purchased exclusively for religious 
uses. That seems a legitimate applica- 
tion of this basic American principle. 
Judge Almond and Mr. Gregory have 
a good case and it looks at this moment 
as if they will win. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Almond bill described above has 
been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. The tax on musical instruments 
is not one of the war emergency excise 
taxes, but was enacted several months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. A general revision of 
U.S. excise tax structure in the near future 
has been promised by the Senate finance 
committee chairman, Eugene D. Millikin. 


OTTAWA 


BirTHRATE among French Canadians 
being higher than the average for the 
Dominion, the province of Quebec will 
make the biggest gain in a proposed 
redistribution of membership in the 
House of Commons. 

First reading has been given to a bill 
that would increase the membership of 
the House of Commons in the Canadian 
Parliament from 245 to 255. Since Con- 
federation the province of Quebec has 
always had 65 seats. The remaining 180 
are distributed throughout the other 
provinces as their population varies in 
proportion to that of Quebec. 

But Quebec’s population has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than that of her 
sister provinces. This is due chiefly to 
the high birth rate which in a recent 
year was 29.2 per 1,000. The Dominion 
average was 23.4. To give Quebec a 
larger representation will necessitate a 
change in the constitution abolishing 
the 65 member limit. The only alter- 
native would seem to be to reduce the 
total number of seats. 

Under the new redistribution Quebec 
would gain eight seats, British Colum- 
bia two, and Ontario and Nova Scotia 
one each. Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
would each lose a seat, while the re- 
maining provinces would remain un- 
changed. The line-up would then be: 
Ontario, 83; Quebec, 73; Nova Scotia, 
13; New Brunswick, 10; Prince Edward 
Island, 4; Manitoba, 16; British Colum- 
bia, 18; Saskatchewan, 20; Alberta, 17; 
Yukon, 1. 


THIS REDISTRIBUTION has both political 
and religious implications. Politically 
it shows a gain for the Liberal party 
which commands almost the entire 
French-Canadian vote. It means a 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS TO GAIN IN CANADA 


strengthening of the forces of conser- 
vatism and isolationism. 

Religiously it points to the advance | 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the - 
Dominion. There are almost five mil-— 
lion Catholics in the country, and of 
these nearly three million live in Que- 
bee. According to the latest census 
(1941) they increased 17 per cent in- 
10 years. Next in size is the United 
Church of Canada which increased its” 
two million membership by 10 per cent. | 
Anglicans and Baptists made 7 per cent 
and 5 per cent gains, respectively. The 
Presbyterians lost 5 per cent. The Lu-- 
therans, fifth largest Protestant group, | 
moved up about 2 per cent to slightly 
over 400,000 members. The figures from > 
which these percentages are derived are~ 
from the government census and are | 
much larger than the numbers claimed | 
by the churches as actual members. 

t is not likely that the bill will havall 
much opposition. The principle repre- 
sentation on the basis of population is 
too strongly ingrained for any partisan. 
viewpoint to change or check it. The 
fact that the redistribution has become: 
necessary has alarmed some. But, asi! 
one observer has pointed out, the solu- | 
tion is—more children. | 

There is, of course, another source 
of increased population—immigration. 
Canada has room for many newcomers. 
and no doubt there are many whe 
would welcome the opportunity to 
come. Right now the government is 
wrestling with the problem of a se-- 
lective immigration law which will sat— 
isfy as many as possible and insure 
the securing of a high type of new 
citizen. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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California Synod Makes 20 Per Cent Gain in a Year 


Big membership increases and 100 per cent benevolence contributions 


mark all California Synod congregations, annual convention is informed 


WueEN CALIFORNIANS assembled for 
their synodical convention in Holly- 
wood Church, Jan. 27-30, they found 
that six churches had been added to 
the roll of congregations during 1946 
and that five new missions would soon 
be ready for organization. Within five 
years the number of congregations had 
jumped from the thirties to the fifties, 
President James P. Beasom reported. 

Churches in Whittier, Burbank, 
Richmond, and San Diego, Calif., and 
Honolulu and Lihue, Hawaiian Islands, 
were welcomed into membership. Ac- 
tive mission fields included Loyola Vil- 
lage, Lakewood City, Pacific Beach, El 
Monte, and Pomona, Calif. Most of 
these already had more than the 50 
members necessary for organization. 

During the year baptized member- 
ship of the synod increased 2,455, or 
11.81 per cent; confirmed membership, 
1,986, or 13.83 per cent; and communing 
membership, 1,785, or 19.86 per cent. 
In the past five years communing mem- 
bership had grown from 5,615 to 10,775. 
Nineteen men and two women from the 
synod are in schools of higher learning 
preparing for full-time church work. 

Delegates were enthusiastic over the 
‘treasurer’s report. For the third year 
‘all congregations paid 100 per cent or 
more of their apportionment of $5 per 
communing member. This is a record 
unique in the ULC. The representa- 
tives burst into applause when Pres- 
ident Beasom announced that the two- 
year Lutheran World Action goal had 
been overpaid in 1946. 


OFFICERS ELECTED for the coming year 
were: The Rev. H. Paul Romeis and 
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LONG TRIP TO SYNOD: Pastor L. A. Failing 
of Burbank, Calif., welcomes Pastor H. Edward 
Hamme, pastor of the Lutheran Church of 


Honolulu as he arrives by Pan-American clipper 
for the California Synod convention 


Dr. Albert B. Schwertz, vice presidents; 
the Rev. Paul H. Wolpert, secretary; 
A. G. Bell, treasurer; and the Rev. John 
E. Hoick, archivist. Two years remain 
in President Beasom’s five-year term. 

Almost 300 attended a banquet in 
honor of William B. Scheehl, who re- 
tired as treasurer after 13 years in of- 
fice. Praise was also given Mrs. Scheehl, 
who concludes eight years as treasurer 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

President Beasom’s report revealed 
that he spent 243 nights in 1946 away 
from his home doing the synod’s busi- 
ness. He traveled 4,000 miles by ship, 
10,000 miles by plane, 20,000 miles by 
train, and 3,000 by automobile. 
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Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, was official representa- 
tive of the ULC at the meeting. In his 
three messages he discussed the finan- 
cial condition of the ULC, he chal- 
lenged the delegates to carry on a 
“march of progress” program, and he 
pleaded for the men of the church to 
recognize the challenge of the spiritual 
values in a day of materialism. 

Dr. Charles A. Puls represented Mid- 
land College and Western Seminary at 
the sessions. He presented the value of 
Christian higher education and the 
claims of the church’s educational in- 
stitutions upon members for support. 


EARLY IN THE CONVENTION, delegates 
lined up before Treasurer Scheehl and 
showered him with $6,000 for the Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Home. In addition, the 
women brought to the convention $3,000 
worth of linens and blankets. Ladies 


of Alhambra Church, the Rev. Robert 
J. Marshall pastor, later in the week 
sponsored a tour of the newly pur- 
chased home for the aged, which repre- 
sents an initial investment of $100,000. 

At the convention the California 
Women’s Missionary Society conferred 
74 life memberships and 40 in memo- 
riam memberships. Every pastor in the 
synod is a life member. 

Holy Communion was celebrated at 
the first session. Pastors Romeis and 
Schwertz were administrants and Pastor: 
Wolpert, liturgist. Dr. Beasom preached. 
Over 300 communed. The Rev. Charles: 
A. Miley, pastor of First Church, 
Fresno, was convention chaplain. 

Fourteen chaplains and former chap-" 
lains attended the convention. Some of 
these are active pastors of the synod’s, 
congregations. | 


—ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


Carolina Churches Exceed Previous Benevolence Records 


Emphasis on home missions is uppermost at annual convention of South 


Carolina Synod. Three new fields surveyed and loan fund establishec: 


FINANCIAL RECORDS were shattered in 
South Carolina during 1946, Treasurer 
J. B. Ballentine told synodical delegates 
at the convention meeting in Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia, Feb. 11-13. Over 
$175,000 passed through the treasury in 
12 months. 

Slightly over 88 per cent of the total 
ULC benevolent apportionment was 
paid. This was a gain of 18 per cent 
over 1945. One hundred and two con- 
gregations paid or overpaid their syn- 
odical apportionment; only 18 congre- 
gations failed to meet their full quota. 

Approximately $80,000 was raised 
during the year for Lutheran World 
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Action, according to Synodical Directo» 
F. W. Brandt. Two-year goal i 
$105,000. : 

Total) budget adopted for 1947 iv 
$96,943. This includes $68,618 for th» 
synod and the ULC. The remainin» 
$28,325 will go to Newberry College 
Southern Seminary, the Lowmas. 
Home, and the Salem Orphans’ Home 

In previous years congregations hay 
been permitted to adjust the quota. 
assigned them by the synod. Result wai. 
that even if all churches paid their ad. 
justed apportionments in full the synow 
would receive approximately $6,00" 
less than its budget called for. Upo» 


The Lutherep : 


| 


RE-ELECTED OFFICERS of South Carolina Synod are: Pastors Karl W. Kinard, president; Carl B. 
Caughman, secretary; W. H. Lefstead, statistical secretary; Mr. J. B. Ballentine, treasurer. 


recommendation of the executive board 
and the finance committee, each of the 
congregations which had in the past ad- 
justed its benevolent apportionment 
_ was asked to increase its quotas by 25 
_ per cent during the next four years. In 
the fifth year all congregations will be 
asked to assume full assigned goals. 
_ Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secre- 
* tary, was presented to the synod by his 
f predecessor, Dr. W. H. Greever, who 
has been a member of the synod for 46 
years. As official representative of the 
' ULC, Dr. Reinartz presented the causes 
| of the church and delivered a special 
, address on Wednesday evening. 
| Five pastors were officially welcomed 
; into the synod: The Rev. James C. 
Dickert, Clinton; the Rev. L. Boyd 
/ Hamm, Columbia; the Rev. John W. 
Mangum, Columbia; Dr. Harold 
| Creager, Southern Seminary, Colum- 
bia; and the Rev. Paul E. Monroe, Jr., 
i Newberry. 
{4 A plan to increase the endowment 
of Southern Seminary to $1,000,000 was 
i approved by the delegates. Dr. Charles 
1 J. Shealy, vice president of the semi- 
(mary board, reported on the work of 
#the school. Dr. John L. Yost, seminary 
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president, urgently pled for more young 
men to enter the ministry. Dr. Harold 
Creager was introduced as a new mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

An appeal for funds to help build a 
chapel at Clemson College was sanc- 
tioned. This church will serve the Lu- 
theran families and the several hun- 
dred Lutheran students at Clemson. 
The Rev. Ben M. Clark, Walhalla, has 
been serving as student pastor. 


SYNOD VOTED TO CO-OPERATE in the 
purchase and operation of an assembly 
ground at Arden, N. C. The North 
Carolina Synod had already bought the 
tract of 172 acres of wooded land and 
had invited all synods in the South to 
participate in the project. 

The Board of Home Missions, 
through Secretary H. A. McCullough, 
Jr., reported a number of fields for new 
congregations. Those to be entered soon 
are Valentia Hills section, Columbia; 
North Augusta Road section, Green- 
ville; and North Charleston. 

During the first three weeks in March 
a program of evangelism is being con- 
ducted in the synod by the Rev. Royal 
E. Lesher, ULC director of evangelism, 
and the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, syn- 


odical social missions pastor. 

The board of social missions, the Rev. 
George E. Meetze, president, recom- 
mended that work among Negroes be 
studied and planned. It suggested that 
the approach might be made through a 
Negro center or settlement house. 

In connection with the report of the 
synodical Brotherhood, E. F. Kornah- 
rens, president, specific regulations 
were approved concerning loans to con- 
gregations from the Loan and Gift 
Fund. The Brotherhood was designated 
as the agency to promote the raising 
of funds for this cause. 

J. A. Bowers, president of the New- 
berry College board of trustees, re- 
ported on the work of the institution. 
He introduced Dr. James C. Kinard, 


Texas will Hear Recordings of Convention Addresses 


Appeal of Dr. Fry for World Action support will 
be heard in congregations throughout Texas Synod 


A NEW KIND OF REPORT of the annual 
synodical convention will be made this 
year to United Lutherans throughout 
Texas. Recordings were made of major 
addresses at the Texas Synod conven- 
tion, held in Harlingen Feb. 4-7. These 
will be available to each congregation. 

Headline speaker at the Texas meet- 
ings was Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. He 
told a capacity audience in Harlingen’s 
municipal auditorium that Americans 
may greatly regret their efforts to re- 
store the shattered European nations 


Newberry president; Mrs. N. E. Der- | 
rick, president of the College Women’s 
League; Dr. R. A. Goodman, and Dr. 
Paul E. Heisey. | 
The cause of the Lowman Home, | 
White Rock, was presented by the Rev. | 
Wynne C. Boliek, president of the | 
board. Mrs. R. W. Sease, superinten- 
dent, told of crowded conditions in the | 
home. ; 
The Orphan Home, Salem, Va., was” 
represented by T. C. Rohrbaugh, super- 
intendent. He spoke of the possibility | 
of erecting new buildings in the near- 
future. 
The Rey. G. H. C. Park reported for 
the committee on rural work concern- | 

ing the institute held in December. 
—WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


vious war—had much to do with allow- 
ing the rise of godless tyranny, said), 
Dr. Fry. i 

Although aid in rebuilding the’) 
European church is a primary ob-|) 
jective of Lutherans of America, the |. 
ULC president said that terrible hunge» 
and cold in Europe had caused a dras~ 
tic change in policy for Lutheran Worle 3 
Action. “Instead of devoting the majo), 
part of our funds to strengthening anc. 
rehabilitating our church, we have de. , 
voted the bulk of our gifts to direct ma | 
terial aid. Of all the funds spent las: 


unless along with providing relief we 
help Europeans in recovering Christian 
faith and restoring Christian standards 
of morality. 

Weakness of the churches of Europe 
before World War Il—which was in 
part a result of losses during the pre- 


year, 92 per cent have been devoted t 
physical assistance to individuals.” 


THE CHILD FEEDING project was pointe’ 
to as a dramatic feature of this relie 
program. Supplemental rations of 601) 
to 700 calories a day are given 70,00) 
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children in five countries. 

The Texas Lutheran College choir 
sang at the rally. The program was 
sponsored by the Rio Grande Fellow- 
ship of Lutheran Men, an organization 
of American Lutheran, Augustana, and 
ULC Brotherhoods. 

Texas Synod paid $13,890.31 for Lu- 
theran World Action during 1946, Syn- 
odical Director George E. Perry an- 
nounced. This is about 60 per cent of 
the two-year goal. 

A total of $15,133.55 was contributed 
toward benevolent apportionment, ac- 
cording to Treasurer William A. Miller. 
This was a gain of $2,000 over 1945. 
The budget adopted for 1947 is $21,000. 
Of this, $13,415 goes to the ULC and 
$7,585 to the Texas Synod. It averages 
$4.25 per communing member. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS were re- 
elected: The Rev. J. M. Schedler, pres- 
ident; the Rev. L. P. Speaker, vice 
president; the Rev. L. H. de Freese, 
secretary; W. A. Miller, treasurer; A. 
Meister, statistical secretary; and the 
Rev. A. A. Hahn, archivist. The Rev. 
Paul Bechter was elected for a two- 


-year term on the executive committee 
and the Rev. N. H. Kern, for a one- 
_ year term. Named to the mission com- 


mittee were the Rev. William J. Hoebel, 
the Rev. F. Erhard Eilers, and Fritz 
Barre. Pastor de Freese was selected 


_as trustee of Midland College and the 


ev. Walter Lentz was named to suc- 


ceed Pastor Dolton as editor of The 


Texas Lutheran. 
Visitors at sessions included Dr. Fry, 


' Official representative of the ULC; Dr. 


ol Thomas D. Rinde of Western Seminary 


and Midland College; the Rev. Han 
_ Ander of Texas Lutheran Welfare; and 
| the Rev. Francis Daehling, ULC Amer- 
| ican Board missionary, 
i Christi, 
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of Corpus 


Dr. Fry urged the synod to use the 
evangelism program of the Board of 
Social Missions. 

The Rev. F. O. Broesicke, new pas- 
tor of the Goliad-Colettoville parish, 
was received from the Northwest 
Synod. ... Statistician Meister reported 
gains in membership. . . . Proposed 
amendments to the constitution of the 
ULC were approved... . It was voted 
to approve placement of Western Semi- 
nary under the direction of the ULC 
Board of Education for five years. .. . 
Objections were raised in connection 
with the proposed constitution for the 
synod. It was decided to consider it 
again next year after further study by 
the constitution committee. ... A youth 
camp will be held, June 23-29, at 
grounds near San Benito owned by the 
Christian church. The synod will sub- 
sidize the camp. .. . A service of Holy 
Communion was conducted Feb. 4. 
President Schedler preached; Secre- 
tary de Freese read the service. 


ZEB B. TREXLER, president of the ULC 
Brotherhood, was special guest at ses- 
sions of the Texas Synod Brotherhood, 
which met in Grace Church, Harlingen, 
Feb. 1-2. Of the 99 men who registered, 
60 were delegates, 35 were visitors, and 
four were pastors. 

Officers elected for the coming year ~ 
were: Conrad Broden, president; Hugo 
Heimann, vice president; Carl Graf, 
secretary; Winston Zirjacks, treasurer; 
and Dr. W. R. Towrey, executive com- 
mitteeman. 

Plans were laid for raising a home 
mission loan fund of $25,000. The men 
voted to start a Lutheran camp and to 
ask the help of other auxiliaries in the 
project. The Augustana and American 
Lutheran churches in Texas were also 
to be asked to co-operate. 

—JAMES F. VORKOPER 
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Can Laboring Men be Christian? 


By PAUL J. TROUT 


Workers in mills and mines must face the ugly facts of modern life. There are 


good reasons why they become hardened against the influence of the church 


SHOULD THE CHURCH be concerned 
about labor? Many will say, “Let it 
rather be concerned with the laboring 
man. The church should feel deep con- 
cern for the laboring man’s soul. But 
the problems of the laboring man are 
matters for him to work out. They 
should not concern the church.” 

This in theory is good. In practice it 
has its difficulties. It is almost impos- 
sible to be concerned about the man 
and not the man’s problems. The bat- 
tle that the working man is fighting is 
not just a battle of wages and “social 
security.” It is a battle that involves his 
soul as well. 

To understand this, we must under- 
stand two things: 


1. The world of the laboring man is not | 


a world that puts spiritual values 
first. It is a world in which profits 
take precedence and where human 
values, both physical and spiritual, 
are secondary. 

2. The constant living in such a world 
and the necessity of dealing with it, 
compel him to adjust his life to it. 
He must adjust to it; it will not ad- 
just itself to him. And he cannot 
escape it. 


Iv Is IN THE PROCESS of this adjust- 
ment that his soul is shaped to fit this 
“world,” and that will make it some- 
thing quite different from anything that 
will fit well into the church. In order 
to see how this works itself out, let us 
look at what the worker must face. 

The workman, if he goes to church, 


may hear the minister speak of the 
“dignity of labor.’ But he knows that 
every day he receives a dozen and one 
indignities, big and little, because he is 
at the bottom of the ladder of dignity. 
As indignities are passed down from 
rank to rank, they ultimately reach him 
and can be passed no lower. He must 
bear the humiliation. Under such cir- 
cumstances he asks himself, “Where is 
the dignity of labor?” Always living 
thus will cause a sense of inferiority. 
.The church may speak of honesty as 
a great virtue, and one highly to be 
praised. But the worker can see the 
dishonest man succeed and even win 
favor with the boss because of his 
“cleverness.” This practical advantage 
that dishonest “cleverness” has over 


_ honesty in this work-a-day world, is 


no new thing, but it has a way of win- 
ning converts to itself. ; 
A man tired of the toil of labor and a 
sub-standard of living, will frequently | 
yield himself to a philosophy of life that 
is something less than honest in order | 
to get away from that sub-standard: of | 
living. A man need not “bend his con= 
science to his dealing,” but the plain | 
fact is that, under the constant pressure | 
of this world, he does. The workman 
doesn’t like that pressure. He is trying” 
to ease it or remove it. He may be con- _ 
cerned more with its worldly disadvan-_ 
tages than with its injustices and its 
immoral drag upon his soul. But when 
both exist, he deserves the help of all! 
who would build for righteousness. __ 


The Lutheran | 
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THE WORKER, IF HE ATTENDS church at 
all, will hear it said many times that 
life should be valued above property. 
But if that man is a coal miner, he may 
be compelled to work five days every 
week in a mine where his life is con- 
stantly endangered from the lack of 
proper safety precautions because to 
observe them would entail the ex- 


_penditure of considerable money. This 


ought not to affect his faith in God or 
man, but it does. He may quite agree 
that life is worth more than property, 
but he must earn his daily bread in a 
mine where men are willing to gamble 
with his life and that of others for the 
sake of the price of a safety device. 


Another man works in a shop where 
“Safety First” has long been the slogan. 
It is a good one, and prompted, so he 
believes, by humanitarian reasons. But 
in that same shop it is the fixed policy 
of the time-study men to set the rates 
for piece work so low that in order to 
make a fair wage the workmen are 
compelled to work constantly at speeds 
that approach dangerously close to the 
accident line beyond which human 
strength and skill cannot work safely. 
This speed-up demands that he give 
his work the closest, constant attention. 


His nerves dare not relax nor his speed 


slacken. The penalty for the one is in- 
jury swift and sure, and for the other 
a loss of that particular job with a shift- 
‘ing to a slower one with reduced rates. 
This would mean reduced income and 
a lowered standard of living, a loss of 
face before his fellow workers, and a 
broken confidence in himself. 


To avoid this he keeps up the inces- 
sant strain until age “compels” his 
company “for reasons of safety” to put 
a younger man on his job. What takes 
place in that workman’s mind when he 
sees posted before his eyes SAFETY FIRST 
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yet knows that it is demanded of him 
to work at unsafe speeds? 

And to follow this subject a little 
further, as the laborer himself must do: 
As he feels increasingly the strain of 
high-speed production, and himself 
growing old faster than his years, will 
he not sense back of it the unfeeling 
drive for profit that does not at all spare 
the human factor involved? Will the 
steady living and working under such 
conditions not affect his faith in human 
nature or create in him a callousness 
and a cynicism which will make the 
penetration of the preaching of human 
kindness very difficult? 


ANOTHER WORKER HEARS it said, “Re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy.” But he works in a steel mill 
which runs full-blast on Sunday as on 
other days. The manager and the office 
employees are in church on Sunday. 
So are the owners and stockholders. 
But those who fire the furnaces and 
pour and roll the steel are not. In our 
concern for their souls, is it enough to 
wish that they might be in church? 

In sighting the foregoing examples of 
conditions under which labor must 
work, it ought to be kept in mind that 
we are not speaking of reforms in man- 
agement of mill, or shop, or factory. 
We are pointing out that the conditions 
of life under which the laboring man 
must work and live are such that make 
it hard, if not impossible, for him to 
take good care of his soul. In order for 
him to earn his daily bread, his life 
must be adjusted for five or six or per- 
haps seven days a week to a way of 
living that leaves out concern for the 
spiritual. 

The laboring man must, by reason of 
his circumstances, bear more of “this 
blind world’s greed” than any other 
class of men. All others can seem to 
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escape it, at least somewhat. But the 
laborer scarcely at all. He must face it, 
deal with it. As with indignities that 
can be passed no lower, so also is it 
with the bruise and pound of profit- 
seeking. Somewhere there must be 
those who sweat and toil that profit 
may be made. And the. greater the 
profit for the few, the greater the 
burden for these many. The cut and 
the hurt of it may only glance off many 
in this world, and for some scarcely be 
felt at all. But for labor there is no 
glancing off. There is no getting out 
from under. There is no escape. The 
laborer must pay for other men’s for- 
tunes, and for their greed and selfish- 
ness. 


EvEN THOUGH A WORKMAN may feel 
that he ought to go to church or would 
like to go, if year after year he cannot 
go, he will at last lose all desire to go. 
His soul will shrivel accordingly to fit 
his adapted way of life. If an honest 
man begins by being honest, and be- 
lieves that honesty is the best policy, 
but later discovers that there are times 
when honesty gets a man into trouble, 
and other times when dishonesty brings 
greater reward than honesty, and all the 
time the one thing asked of him as he 
works is neither honesty nor dishon- 
esty but production—no matter how— 
he will tend to become negligent about 
the truth. 

If, over a period of years he sees 
loyal workmen accorded treatment no 
better than those who have openly been 
disloyal, he will not have high regard 
for the thing termed loyalty. This un- 
moral atmosphere of the shop and fac- 
tory is the one in which thousands of 
youth out of high school must breathe. 
If they have had little home training 
in morality, and little or no Sunday 
school training, it is not very hard to 
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understand why they grow into men 
and women who are very indifferent to 
their spirits’ welfare. 

In view of all this, when the church 
undertakes a program of evangelism 
for the purpose of winning these “un- 
churched millions,” it is as though she 
were undertaking to raise orchids in 
Labrador. The spiritual climate is 
against it. The facts of life shape and 
distort the souls of men and make them 
what they are—unlovely, unresponsive, 
sometimes mean and cruel. 

We believe the love of Christ can 
change them. The real difficulty is that 
they are not interested in the love of 
Christ. They will not enter the church 
to hear of it. But if the church will un- 
dertake to help them to better the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, and aid them © 


in their striving for the things they | 


want when the things they want are q 
right and just, it will speak to them in | 
a language they cannot mistake even | 
though they do not enter the church. | 

If the church would help a man spir- | 
itually, let it first help him in the way |}. 
he believes he needs help. We may be | 
surprised to find it an “open sesame” 
to greater things. We find it so in For- | 
eign Missions. In that field we are not 
at all hesitant to prepare medical mis- 
sionaries to serve for us. They are not | 
restricted to healing only those who 
confess Christianity. They bring heal- 
ing to all who come, according to their 
need. If physical healing opens the door | 
to spiritual healing on the mission field, 
could it not. do the same at home? 

As a doctor seeks not just to relieve 
pain, but to heal by removing the cause — 
of it, so surely must those who would 
heal men’s souls seek and remove the 
causes that sicken the souls of men. 


OR LET US PUT IT yet another way: 
Across the pathway that leads to the 
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realization of his highest hopes, the 
workman finds a great stone wall upon 
which is carved the one word “BAFFLE- 
MENT.” That wall is impenetrable, un- 
assailable, unsurmountable. It has been 
erected by injustice and covetousness 
of evil men. It stands there because of 
the indifference of good men. Against 
it the laborer flings himself hoping ever 
to gain the top; but is only flung back 
bruised, time after time. Worn out at 


last, he gives up the fight to others, and 
with broken spirit resigns himself at 
long last to his fate. His heart is sick. 
His thoughts are bitter and hard. These 
he leaves his children when he departs. 
It is so often the only inheritance he 
has to bequeath them. 

As long as that wall stands between 
men and their dreams, he labors in vain 
who would tell them of the beauty of a 
life beyond it, yet lifts no stone from it. 


FAITH BRINGS THE RENT MONEY 


By ANNIE S. GREENWOOD 


For FIFTEEN YEARS, during which I 
have rebuilt my health and established 
a modestly successful business, I have 
had the blessing of a practical faith and 
a quiet peace. Faith has carried me 
through many significant experiences 
and only once did it temporarily leave 
me. That one experience, however, re- 
sulted in such increased trust that it 
proved a valuable lesson. 

It was Saturday morning, Dec. 30, and 
I needed money—needed it greatly! On 
Monday I must meet my rent. The 
‘necessity of the $35 loomed large be- 
fore me. I had $20 but that was all. I 
knew that my landlady needed every 
cent of income she could get with which 
jto care for an invalid husband and fam- 
ily and to keep up the payments on the 
house. I must not disappoint her, but, 
really, what could I do? 

Midwinter had brought me this dif- 
ficulty and the only thing I could do 
about it that morning was to pray. I 
was elderly. My life’s savings had been 
used up. An accident and a long ill- 
ness had-made it impossible for me to 
work and the months had taken my 
_ few remaining dollars. 
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IN THE FALL I HAD MANAGED to sit up 
a short time daily and had given a 
series of typing lessons to a girl whose 
emotional poise was so badly disturbed 
that she was failing in her office work. 
With much careful planning and prayer 
I had worked out a set of instructions 
and simple exercises and the results 
were especially gratifying. She regained 
accuracy, speed, self-confidence, seren- 
ity. The payments she made helped in 
meeting my simple needs while I tried 
to summon back a reasonable degree of 
health. 

She and I were both so much pleased 
with her improvement that I decided 
other teachers, facing similar problems, 
might find help in what we had done. 
Aceordingly, I wrote a brief article, 
giving the exercises and telling of the 
excellent results they brought. I had 
a friend in Chicago who was connected 
with a publishing house which spe- 
cialized in business education, so I sent 
him a copy of the article. He wrote 
back promptly but regretfully. Their 
little magazine was now under different 
management and did not use that kind 
of material. 
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Personally, however, he was inter- 
ested in what I had done and was keep- 
ing the manuscript overnight to give it 
a second reading, then would send it 
back. I was disappointed, for I felt the 
article was worth while and hoped it 
might bring me some payment. Know- 
ing he was a very busy executive, I 
was not surprised when my manuscript 
did not come back. No doubt he had 
too many other matters to look after. 


WITH WHAT LIMITED STRENGTH I had, 
I managed to do occasional bits of work 
there in my rooms and to give a few 
private lessons in different subjects. 
Day by day my modest needs had been 
met. The rent was always the most 
important and so far I had paid it 
promptly the first day of each month. 
Now, however, at the holiday season, 
when no one took time for lessons, I 
faced the oncoming rent day $15 short 
of the necessary $35. 

I tried not to be anxious. My needs 
had been met daily and I knew I must 
trust that they would be this time, but 
it was pretty difficult to apply that faith 
to this particular situation. Still unable 
to sit up very long, I lay on my bed 
that forenoon for my morning prayer. 
A little demon of fear seemed deter- 
mined to annoy me and I knew that un- 
til I became poised, calm, and trustful, 
my prayers wouldn’t be of any value. 

Closing my eyes, I prayed quietly 
and hopefully with a deep desire for 
peace and trust. But that miserable 
fear bothered me constantly. I saw no 
way I could get my rent money unless 
it might come to me through the mail, 
and yet how could it? Where could it 
come from? Then, too, it was Saturday 
and there would be only one mail de- 
livery. Sunday there wouldn’t be any 
and Monday was New Year’s Day, so 
again there would be none. Monday, 
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however, was rent day. Just what was 
I to do? 

There was no use praying for any- 
thing—rent money, food, new strength, 
work, the welfare of myself or others— 
until emotional serenity was secured. 
I continued, occasionally glancing up 
at the mantel. The clock ticked on. The 
minutes passed until it was 10.15. For 
an hour and a quarter I had sought 
peace and perfect faith—and I had at- 
tained it, at last! I knew that all was © 
well. Quietly, happily, I gave thanks | 
for that consciousness. Fear had been © 
displaced by confidence and peace. 


I GOT UP, STEPPED OUT into the hall 
and went slowly down the stairs until — 
I reached the newel post on which the 
family always placed my mail. There — 
were two letters, one of them obviously ~ 
only advertising matter, bearing in the ~ 
corner a New York address I did not | 
know. Half-way up the steps I ob- 1 
served that it bore a three-cent stamp; 1 
possibly something personal after all. . 
Back in my room I opened it and found — 
a cordial letter of appreciation for my © 
article on teaching typing and a check © 
for $16.57 in payment. 7 

Happy but puzzled I read on. It was © 
from a New York publisher to whom © 
my Chicago friend had, without my 
knowing it, sent my manuscript months _ 
before, instead of returning it to me. © 
It seemed a miracle that the editor had © 
sent the payment in the very latest mail 
that could reach me in time for my © 
Monday morning rent! It supplied the © 
extra $15 I needed and left $1.57. 

Coming as it did after an hour and & 
quarter of persistent prayer and ex 
actly when needed, it proved to me 
once more that I could still more firmly; 
believe in the words I had been using — 
for weeks, “The Lord is my Shepherd. 
I shall not want.” 
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sorry.” 


The Old Lady Goes to Church 


A Story 


By ELIZABETH H. BEVINGTON 


MARGARET HESITATED a minute in the 
doorway which led from the kitchen to 
the living-room. To tell her mother was 
going to be difficult. 

Because it was that time of day—10 
o'clock on a Sunday morning—Mar- 
garet knew that her mother was begin- 
ning to get ready to go to church. She 
hesitated another second, then walked 
to the partly opened door of her moth- 
er’s bedroom. 

“Mama.” 

“Yes, Margaret, what do you want?” 

“Mama, I’m sorry, but I’m afraid 
Fred won’t be able to take you to 
church this morning. Something hap- 
pened to the car last night, just as he 
got home. It sounded terrible and this 
morning it won’t start. He can’t seem 
to get it fixed.” 

She waited, dreading the effect of her 
words. 


NELLIE ParKER stopped putting hair- 
pins in the old-fashioned knot of gray 
hair on top of her head and turned 
from the mirror. Her hands dropped 
to her sides. 

“Oh, Margaret.” There was a trem- 
ble of disappointment in her voice. “I 
haven’t missed going to church on a 
Sunday morning for 10 years. You re- 
member, I was sick that time.” 

“I know, Mama. We're awfully 
Then, hopefully, “But there’s 
the radio and some magazines came 
yesterday, and Fred just brought the 
Sunday paper.” She watched her 
mother anxiously. 

Nellie made no reply. She picked up 
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her best dress from the bed, put it back 
on its hanger, straightened the bow of 
lace at its neck, and hung the dress 
back in the closet. 

By the time she turned back facing 
the door, Margaret had gone and Nellie 
could hear her in the kitchen. 

Nellie put on the print dress she had 
so recently taken off. She smoothed 
the already smooth bedspread. She 
tidied the already tidy dresser top. She 
picked up a microscopic bit of thread 
from the well-swept rug. Then she 
looked into the mirror and with the 
comb she put back a lock of hair that 
had got disarranged when she put on 
the print dress. She went out of her 
room and closed the door. 


THE LIVING-ROOM sparkled from the 
cleaning given it the day before. The 
base burner simmered and glowed. A 
pale winter’s sun streamed past the 
plants in the window to make an ob- 
lique rectangle of brightness on the 
rug. 

There was really nothing to be done 
to the room, but Nellie straightened the 
books and papers again. She patted the 
crocheted table runner and moved a 
book to another place. The small doily 
on the underneath shelf of the table 
she picked up and turned over. 

Then she wandered to the window, 
where she began to turn the potted 
plants and peer carefully at them. 
These were her especial care and joy. 
Yesterday she had tended them care- 
fully: watering them, prodding the dirt 
around them with a fork, picking off 
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every withered leaf and blossom. Now, 
after all her close scrutiny she found 
one small withered blossom from one 
of the geraniums. 

With this in her hand to dispose of, 
she went into the kitchen, which 
smelled of dinner cooking. 

“Is there something you want me to 
help you with, Margaret?” she asked 
after she had bent her tall form slightly 
to put the crumpled blossom into the 
coal bucket. 

“No, I don’t think so,” Margaret re- 
plied. “The meat is done. I’m just 
waiting for the potatoes. We’re having 
dinner early because Fred has to go to 
Ortonville to see about the butcher- 
ing. He’ll have to walk.” 


NELLIE WALKED aimlessly about the 
kitchen, which also shone with a Sun- 
day sheen. She picked up a bit of coal, 
lifted a stove lid and threw it in. She 
lifted the covers off pans and kettles 
and examined their steaming contents. 
After she had twitched at the ruffled 
curtains, catching sight as she did so of 
the car through the open door of the 
garage, she returned to the living-room 
and sat down before the radio. 

She switched it on and began to 
search the dial. Very soon came the 
sound of congregational singing. With 
recognition of the hymn, loved and fa- 
miliar, came a renewed spasm of dis- 
appointment. 

Nellie quickly twirled the dial and 
discovered another church service. In- 
stead of singing, someone was preach- 
ing. Restlessly she turned the dial 
again, but the reception was bad, so 
she came back to where she had been 
at first. A different hymn was being 
sung and Nellie listened until it was 
finished. 

“It doesn’t sound a bit better to me 
than the singing at Ortonville,” she re- 
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marked firmly to Margaret, who had 
come into the room. 

“Maybe not,” Margaret agreed. “But 
dinner’s ready now. Fred is in a hurry. 
It’s a long walk to Ortonville.” 

Nellie snapped off the radio and fol- 
lowed Margaret to the kitchen, her 
spare form erect and moving briskly, 
in spite of her nearly 80 years. 


DINNER WAS ABOUT as usual. There 
was the same chatter and the customary 
comments were made on the food and 
things in general. Nellie was beginning 
to “feel right” by this time. Things 
were now as they always were on Sun- 
day. 

The rest of the afternoon felt right, 
too. Her restlessness and discontent of 
the morning were gone and she read 
the big print in the papers and listened 
to the radio, which was the way she 
spent her Sunday afternoons. 

Her disappointment of the morning 


was dispelled but not forgotten. After — 


all, it was something that could not be 
helped, she reflected. 


THE WEEK FOLLOWING whirled by and 
on Saturday night, at supper, Fred re- © 
marked with real regret, “I guess we'll | 


all have to stay home tomorrow, too. 
Something’s gone wrong with the gas 
line on the car and I can’t fix it myself. 
I guess the old bus is about worn out. 


I know one tire is ready to blow out | 


any time, 
Margaret looked at her mother. 


“I guess you won’t be able to go to | 


church tomorrow, either, Mom.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” Nellie 
replied quickly, with a little smile. “It 
can’t be helped.” 

The next morning while Margaret | 
was putting the kitchen to rights and 
preparing vegetables for dinner, ‘Nellie — 
emerged from her room. Margaret | 
looked up. | 
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“Why, Mama, where are you going?” 
she asked amazedly. 

“I’m going to church, Margaret,” was 
the calm, firm response. 

“To church? Where?” 

“Right here. At home.” 

Nellie went to the living-room and 
sat down in the rocking chair near the 
base burner, where the sun streamed 
in. With a bit of a flurry she settled her- 
self. She crossed her feet, smoothed 
her skirt, adjusted the white bow of 
lace at her neck, felt of her back hair, 
shook out her clean handkerchief and 
opened the little book in her hands. 

Then she looked at her staring 
daughter. She smiled a little, her eyes 
bright. 

“Tf I feel like I’m in church, then I 
am in church, Margaret. Maybe I didn’t 
need to change my clothes, but I wanted 
to. I guess the clothes don’t matter, 
really. What counts is the way I feel. 
Since I couldn’t go to church, I felt that 
I must do something. Last Sunday was 
awfully empty. I think I’ll feel better 
today.” 


NELLIE LEAFED THROUGH the little 
book until she found the page she 
wanted. She fixed her attention upon 
it momentarily, then looked up. 

“When it’s time for church to be over 
with, I'll get my dress changed and help 
you get dinner if you want me to.” 

Then she settled herself again and 
picked up the book. At the same time 


'she seemed to withdraw herself from 


the room and its other occupant. 
Margaret had listened to her moth- 

er’s explanation with some amazement 

at first, mingled with a little apprehen- 
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sion. But by the time Nellie had fin- 
ished speaking, there was only a tender 
little glow of amusement on her face 
with a trace of humility showing. 

She continued to watch her mother, 
whose head was now bowed. Serene 
satisfaction showed on her face when 
she lifted it and began to read. 

Margaret could hear the softly spoken 
words: In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Then 
the response: Amen. 

She got up and left the room, while 
her mother continued: Beloved in the 
Lord! Let us draw near with a true 
heart, and confess our sins unto God 
our Father, beseeching Him, in the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to grant 
us forgiveness. 

While she moved around in the 
kitchen, Margaret could hear faintly her 
mother’s voice. Once she heard the 
words of a hymn read. 

Finally, she heard the words: Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me...and thence 
throughout the entire response. 

Soon Margaret heard the words of 
the benediction: The Lord bless thee, 
and keep thee. The Lord make His face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee. The Lord lift up His countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace. 

There was a silence and then the 
rustle of long full skirts. A few minutes 
later Nellie came into the kitchen. She 
had changed her silk dress for one of 
her everyday ones. 

“T’ve been to church now, Margaret,” 
she said gently. “Is there something 
you want me to do?” 


Not where I breathe, but where I love, I live. 
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Righteousness Vs. Rites 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The book of Amos, 5:18-27, is the reading 
for this study. 


Amos cors to the heart of religion. 
He describes the truly eternal triangle 
of God-and-you-and-I. Christians have 
learned that it is love—love of God and 
of others as of self. 

Proper worship is one of the precious 
elements within religion. It is a lofty 
experience of fellowship with God in 
the company of one’s neighbors which 
results in a heightened realization of 
oneself. 

Like all such valued practices, wor- 
ship is subject to sorry error and abuse. 
Amos saw the Israelites transgressing 
God’s will even in worship. He has 
dealt with the matter at six points if 
not more. 

Worship can be sacrilege. Worship 
can take the form of wicked practices. 
Even debauchery can be deified and the 
Israelites were enmeshed in that kind 
of religious system (2:7b, 8). 

Worship can be a parade, a false show 
(4:4, 5). It can be used consciously as 
a cloak for iniquity. It-can be an un- 
conscious escape from tensions which 
arise in problems which should be met 
with honest action. The Israelites were 
guilty on both counts. 

Worship can lead people to a false 
sense of the divine presence. The Israel- 
ites have been deluded as they will 
discover when their very altars are de- 
stroyed (3:14 and 8:14). 

Worship can blind people to other 
realities. The Israelites were blinded. 
It can induce false confidence and the 
Israelites had it (5:18-24). 


WoRSHIP CAN BE LOOKED upon as a sort 
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of magical soul insurance. For a pinch 
of incense, an animal sacrifice, a ritual- 
istic performance you can think you 
are cleansed of sin or guarded from 
harm. The Israelites were depending 
on that (5:25, 26). 

Thus worship can be conceived in 
pride, born in hypocrisy, and developed 
in sin. Then it does untold injury. 
Meanwhile God is not fooled. 

Of course, the practice should not 
then be called worship. It is the form 
but not the reality. That, itself, is the 
major danger in worship. The Israel- 
ites had fallen into that snare, the false 
peace of ritualism (5:21-27). 


All these errors and abuses are 
avoided when worship is kept wedded ~ 
to earnest moral conduct. Real religion ~ 


is piety intermeshed with character. 
There must be personal morality and - 
social service within a humble walk | 


with God. 


AMOS SPEAKS IN THIs fifth sermon, as 
in others, on that subject. His message 


will include the sentence most often © 


quoted from his book (5:24) one of the | 


most memorable verses of all Scripture. | 
However, the sermon opens with an | 


utterance on the people’s false confi- 


dence in “the day of the Lord” (5:18- | 


20). Amos knew a mirage when he saw 


one and that was one. The Israelites be- | 


lieved in “the day of the Lord” as a red- 


letter day to come. In it God would work | 


victory for people. They would thrive 


in utter peace and security. 
Amos holds that “the day of the 


Lord” will be, instead, a time of doom. 
Actually, therefore, it will be not day — 


but darkest midnight in which the day- _ 


dream becomes a nightmare. 
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Having delivered the deathblow to 
Israel’s confidence in that cherished 
doctrine, now the prophet hurls verbal 
rocks to shatter another delusion of 
theirs—their false confidence in formal 
worship. 

A very subtle but dangerous pos- 
sibility in worship is this quality of 
blinding men to other realities. 

They may forget even God. Then 
worship deals only in self-cultivation 
or the promotion of social causes. They 
may forget themselves. Then the fran- 
tic devotee may hurl his body into the 
flaming crater of a voleano or under 
the wheels of a juggernaut. 

It was Amos’ contribution to point 
out how worshipers may forget the 
“you” in the triangle of religion and 
consideration for “others” in worship. 

When that happens they may wrongly 
disembody God, over-spiritualize him, 
and worship him in abstraction. In still 
another form of error they may get 
absorbed in aesthetic appreciation of 
lofty architecture, rich furnishings, 
esoteric music, and traditional liturgy. 

In any case ceremonialism, an em- 
phasis on form or mechanical ritualism, 
is just around the corner. And, all 
those depart from the complete concept 
of worship. It includes conscious fel- 
lowship with fellow men. 


For AMOS, THAT FELLOWSHIP with men 
jwas an essential of worship. Moreover, 


| it was not to be mere sentiment or a 
_ sort of hand-shaking. It was to be what 
we call practical. 


There is a place in worship to be 


thinking of right moral conduct; to con- 
fess sin for ethical failure; to form 


right ethical purposes and to be stirred 


to moral achievement. Certainly, also 


the worship itself is to be done with 
fine regard for what is ethically right 
and graciously kind. 
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The real focus of worship, then, is 
not ritual but righteousness. The ap- 
proved inner spirit is not concern for 
correctness of form, manner, or equip- 
ment. It is earnestness about moral be- 
havior. Helpfulness, kindliness, clean- 
ness, honesty, and industry are not im- 
proper themes for services of worship 
but important ones. Any techniques 
which minimize these things are er- 
roneous. 

As one has put it, “Amos changed 
the center of gravity from the exter- 
nally correct to the internally moral.” 

Hence, a man is not worshiping 
rightly, however correct and elaborate 
his outward performance if he is plot- 
ting injustice and forgetting the plight 
of the poor. 

Because the Israelites were guilty of 
such error, Amos speaks God’s utter 
disdain upon their whole ritualistic 
performance. They thought God was 
pleased with the feast-days on which 
libations were poured out and choice 
portions of food set aside for God. God 
despises those banquets (5:21, 22). 

As for the worshipers, they are but 
finding excuse to gorge themselves. 
When Amos thinks of the meager meals 
of their less-favored neighbors, it is not 
worship but gluttony. 

As for himself, God will not accept 
the portions set aside for him because 
he hears hungry children crying in the 
night. He even holds his nose, unable 
to bear the smell of it. God can never 
endure the rank incense of religion 
without morality. 


THE CHANTING, TOO, God cannot en- 
dure; the elaborate musical accompani- 
ments, as well (5:23). Those things 
may please the people who sing or play 
or hear. Yet there are impoverished 
spirits who cannot be enjoying those 
pleasures. Indeed, the very leisure of 
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the over-satiated souls who do enjoy 
the music (or pretend to) was mulcted 
from their forlorn neighbors. 

It would be better to be carrying that 
music to the poor. Perhaps, of course, 
they could not stomach it without re- 
sentful memories of the wrongs their 
“benefactors” had perpetrated. 

God wants none of it. Let it be taken 
out of his hearing; both that droning 
noise of songs and that discordant 
cacophany of instruments. On the other 
hand, there is something God does want. 

Students of the Hebrew language say 
that the words for “judgment” and 
“righteousness” can scarcely be trans- 
lated into English. They are mishpat 
and hesed. Modern translators call them 
“Justice” and “righteousness.” We fill 
both of them with meaning that was 
scarcely there. Yet the truth remains, 
perhaps even more noble than when 
Amos uttered it. 

Justice then had to do more with cus- 
tom and convention, even law, regard- 
ing the rights of others. To do justly 
was to do what is done. It was to be a 
true child of the Hebrew family. 

For us, justice means not only regard 
for human rights in the sense of giving 
othérs the considerations which are 
customary in law and business. It goes 
further, namely, to the active duty of 
establishing the rights of men wher- 
ever oppression prevails. It may re- 
quire the change of law and custom or 
going beyond them, 

Righteousness and justice are almost 
interchangeable in the Old Testament. 
Yet righteousness meant not conformity 
with mode but rather conformity with 
standard. Righteousness is “the state 
of him who is such as he ought to be.” 

In our thinking, the righteous man 
will be true to his own best self, rightly 
associated with the truly best people; 
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well adjusted in his relations with God. 
Righteousness is wholeness and com- 
pleteness, health in the ethical realm, 


Ler susticr, THEN, as Amos pleads, 
roll down upon the people and wash 
over them like a great but gentle 
waterfall. That will refresh the spirit 
of him who takes and him who gives. 
Then, God, too, will be pleased. 

Also, let righteousness overflow the 
land like never-failing irrigation. That 
will produce a sweet crop of godliness, | 
true food for God and man. 

Such is the business of religion, and 
worship should foster it. To that same 
end, according to Amos, God demanded 
sacrifice no more than ritualism. He 
concludes his sermon by reminding the 
people that their forefathers did not en- 
gage in that elaborate system during | 
the wilderness wanderings (5:25, 26). 

That leads to the inevitable conclu-— 
sion again, Captivity beyond Damascus, | 
namely in Assyria, is the doom of 
Israel. That, among other things it will 
do, will end this whole palaver of false’ 
worship (5:27). 

Amos was not a priest, but a prophet. 
Dynamie social action instead of static 
cultism marks his outlook throughout. 
Neither was Amos an iconoclast, de- 
stroying things for the sake of destruc- 
tion, He was a prophet of God wanting: 
to lead his people like a shepherd. 

As the shepherd of Tekoa, Amof 
often had led his flock to water where 
springs had at one time flowed. Now, itv 
drought, they were only dry holes 
Amos did not want worship to be a dr 
hole for God’s people. Moreover, tol 
the Israelites, it was even pouring 
forth a poisonous stream, He wai 
warning them to cease drinking of itt 
Instead, there were the sweet water 
of justice and righteousness with whiel 
they might fully quench their thirst. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


March Wind 


Topay was ONE of those days that 
make you long for Spring with a deep- 
down-inside longing. Perhaps it was 
the ‘tantalizing hint of softness under 
the shouting of the March wind that 
made the waiting seem interminable. 
Or perhaps it was the sight of a Spring 
bonnet whirling, flower-laden, through 
the air above Main Street that spoke of 
crocuses and daffodils soon to come. 

Perhaps it wasn’t Spring I was long- 
ing for at all. I thought it was, but it 
may be I was just longing. You know 
that vague, indefinite sort of ache that 
speaks of something better and more 
beautiful just around the corner. 

The day began with my semi-annual 
trip to the hairdresser. When the whole 
world is looking drab and _ left-over 
there’s no use adding to the misery by 
looking unnecessarily like something 
dug out of the darkest corners of the 
attic. Besides I was going to the inter- 
denominational Churchwomen’s meet- 
ing to hear a review of The Christian 
and Race. 


I CERTAINLY DID MY BEST to get out of 
going to that meeting. 

“The more you talk about the race 
question, the worse it gets,” I insisted 
to Jerry. “We are getting race con- 
‘scious. It’s getting so that I can hardly 
meet a Negro woman without feeling I 
ought to explain to her that I’m sorry 
if she is the victim of discrimination 
_ because I know the color of people’s 
skins is only a matter of pigmentation. 
It’s making me self-conscious and color- 
conscious as I never used to be.” 

But Jerry gave me no support at all. 
“A little more of that sort of color con- 
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sciousness might do us all good.” 
“And besides,” I argued, “this is 
Lent. We multiply our services to 
strengthen the spiritual life, then keep 
on with all the other activities as well. 
By the time Holy Week arrives, we'll 
be too weak to stagger to church.” 
“Dear me! If it’s that bad, by all 
means stay at home with a good book. 
Other denominations sometimes think 
our Lenten observance a bit odd any- 
how. They may not notice your ab- 
sence, but if they do, they’ll just say, 
‘Oh, well, you know how Lutherans 
are.’” 
“You wretch! Now you know I can’t 
stay away. But I know what I think.” 
“So you'll run to the hairdresser and 
have a crimp put in your hair while the 
colored women all run to their hair- 
dressers to have it taken out, thereby 
manifesting bi-lateral toleration.” 
“That,” I remarked scathingly, “may 
have been funny the first time it was 
uttered. Yes, it may have been.” 


I THOUGHT OF HIS SALLY again, how- 
ever, when the attractive young Negro 
receptionist took my name at the 
beauty parlor. Her hair lay close to 
her head in well-disciplined waves, 
giving her a slightly oriental look. 

“Won’t you sit down?” She indicated 
the chrome and chartreuse leather easy 
chairs. “Miss Clara will be ready for 
you in a moment.” 

She answered the phone which was 
pealing as imperatively as ours does at 
home, made an appointment, then 
turned to attend a woman who was 
leaving. 

‘Tt looks lovely, Mrs. Littleton. Are 
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you glad you decided on the little 
curls?” 

Mrs. Littleton craned her neck from 
side to side, looking in the mirror. The 
“little curls’ framed her face like so 
many tiny corkscrews. 

“Yes, I like them. I’m glad I talked 
Miss Clara into fixing it that way.” 


AS SHE WENT out, I locked at the 
receptionist to see whether she shared 
my amusement, but I read in her eyes 
only a deep compassion. “Poor woman,” 
she sighed, “poor, poor woman.” 

Then I realized why the name had 
sounded so familiar. It had been ap- 
pearing in the papers off and on for 
weeks. Suddenly I saw her with the 
other woman’s perception. The “little 
curls” were a defense, but what a 
pitifully weak defense, against public 
sympathy for her husband’s faithless- 
ness. 

Under Miss Clara’s competent hands 
I relaxed. Having someone else wash 
and curl your hair is a lot like return- 
ing to a happy childhood when your 
appearance was not your concern but 
your mother’s. I half-expected to hear 
her say, “Please, Mrs. Lathrop, see how 
long you can keep this dress clean.” 


CoULD THAT BE THE SECRET of the mil- 
lions of dollars spent each year in 
American beauty parlors? Millions of 
women running, running back into a 
childhood they have never entirely 
outgrown. What a horrid picture! And 
here am I in the throng. 

Determined to stop thinking neurotic 
thoughts, I asked, “Is this Miss Bea- 
trice’s day off? I don’t see her here.” 

“It isn’t her day off exactly, but she 
won’t be in until late. She had to go to 
the doctor’s.” Miss Clara stopped, try- 
ing to maintain a professional manner. 
Then she gave it up as a bad job. “T 
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just can’t get her out of my head. She’s 
been trying to find out what’s wrong 
with her jaw. One doctor tells her it’s 
an infected tooth, another that it’s a 
sinus infection or drainage from the 
ear. She’s gone this morning for X- 
rays and I do hope they find out what’s 
wrong.” 

“T hope so! Is it painful?” 

“Very. I wish she could take time 
off, but she supports her invalid hus- 
band and helps support her mother.” 


THE TIME PASSED more quickly than I 
expected. I had time for a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich at the drugstore before 
going on to the meeting. 

Mrs. Sullivan and Mrs. Hedges were 
already there when I entered the 
church. I started down the aisle to- 
ward them, but a peremptory whisper 
stopped me. I looked around. Mrs. | 
Hughes, a friendly sort of body from - 
one of the other churches, was beckon-_ 
ing. Violets and arbutus bloomed on 
her bonnet. They, too, seemed nodding : 
an invitation. I sat down beside her. _ 

The meeting began and in spite of my 
reluctance to attend I found myself. 
swept along on a wave of enthusiasm 
for a better way of doing things. 

As Mrs. Hughes and I lingered outside 
the church, waiting for Mrs. Sullivan to: 
join us, the wind whipped our skirts 
about our knees. “This would be a 
better world,” declared my companion. 
“if we wore our Christianity every day 
Most of us treat it like our best bon-. 
nets. We put it on and when the meet-. 
ing’s over we take it off.” 

At that moment, a gust of wind re- 
moved the flowered bit of millinery ane 
sent it high in the air. Across the street 
it sailed, landing in a woman’s handi 
Mrs. Hughes looked dismayed, then she 
grinned, “And sometimes it’s taken 
quite out of our hands!” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Career and family? 


We have a baby eight months old. My 
wife now wants to go back to teaching 
home economics in high school. I don’t 
see how she can do it without cheating the 
child out of the love and care which are 
needed. She insists, however, that she can 
have both a career and a family. She is 
healthy, intelligent, resourceful, and ener- 
getic, but, with all these qualities, it seems 
to me that she wants to attempt the im- 
possible. Our home life has been fine up 
to this point. But now I am scared. 


A career and a family—that’s a big 
order. She surely isn’t afraid of life. 
But I’m afraid she’s courting trouble. 

Ninety per cent or more working 
mothers seek outside employment be- 
cause of financial necessity. Ten per 
cent or less prefer to work for various 
other reasons. But in most cases the 
effect of the mother’s absence on home 
life is not good. Home management, 
child care, and child training suffer. 
Infant mortality is increased. Husband- 
wife relationships are impaired. Such 
are the results which investigations 
have uncovered. 

It may be that a woman of unusual 
mental power and of extraordinary 
physical stamina can contrive to do 
both, but it’s impossible that both will 
be well done—less well than could be 
or ought to be. Being a mother and 

) running a household is a full-time job 
for almost all women. 

If there can be a happy agreement of 
husband and wife on the double enter- 
prise—a readiness to share to a large 
extent, and if there can be adequate 
help—mainly on impersonal matters— 
the double-barrelled project is a pos- 
sibility. But it will require the wife to 
overwork. It is likely to result in a 
bad disposition—or two of them—and a 
wrecking of the happiness which has 
been a reality up to this time. 
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No one should reach for too much or 
allow ambition to undo him. Under- 
standing love demands that the welfare 
of all be given due weight. 


Grey hair 

My brother’s hair is rapidly turning grey 
though he is only 30, while mine is still 
its natural brown. What’s the reason for 
this difference? It can’t be due to heredity, 
since we have the same ancestors. We've 
argued a lot about this, but we haven’t 
found the answer. 


Don’t be too sure. It could be due to 
inherited differences in the quality of 
the hair cells. Though you have the 
same ancestors, there have been so 
many of them—about 65,000 in the past 
500 years—that all sorts of qualities . 
could be passed down through the gen- 
erations. Dr. H. S. Jennings estimates 
that every conception holds the pos- 
sibility of over 500,000 different com- 
binations of qualities. It’s hardly pos- 
sible for two persons to turn out alike— 
even the so-called identical twins. 

The greying of hair is usually at- 
tributed to lack of proper nourishment 
of the hair cells in the scalp. The color 
of the hair is due to the many tiny 
granules of pigment put into the hair 
as it is secreted by the cells. When the 
hair turns grey, it’s because the cells 
have stopped making the pigment or 
coloring matter. Poor circulation of the 
blood in the scalp causes malnutrition 
of the cells. Lack of proper nutrition 
may even cause the death of the cells. 
And when the cells die all power to 
produce hair or color is gone. Baldness 
is the result. Of course, cells may for 
some reason cease to produce hair or 
color without being dead. In some 
cases they may be revived by scalp 
massage. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


On Being a Competent Preacher 


Heralds of God. By James S., Stewart. Scribner's. 222 pages. $2.50. 

One needs to read only a little way to feel that this volume of five lectures is written 
by a man in love with his job—nor is it' the kind of love that immodestly glories in 
achievements already chalked up but rather that kind that rejoices in the never-ending 
challenge of the yet-to-be-done. A fervent book, it rings with conviction and pleads 


with power. 

Dr. Stewart, ranking as one of Scot- 
land’s really great preachers and now 
holding the chair of New Testament lan- 
guage, literature, and theology in New 
College, Edinburgh, thinks clearly, illum- 
inating his argument with opposite illus- 
trations drawn from many sources, and 
writes well. There is a degree of rapture 
at times but never any mere embroidery. 
Moreover, he counsels wisely and prac- 
tically, as in the chapters on “The Preach- 
er’s Study” and “The Preacher’s Tech- 
nique”—nor is he unaware that though the 
conception of preaching is constant (“the 
proclamation of the mighty acts of God”), 
there must be contemporaneity in both 
method and material. The chapter on “The 
Preacher’s World” is keenly analytic and 
the one on “The Preacher’s Inner Life” 
helpfully humbling. 

The hope is expressed by Dr. Stewart 
that not only men of the pulpit but the 
people of the pew may find the book 
speaking to their hearts and minds. It is 
equipped to do so—and will give many a 
worshiper a new standard of judgment 
even as it will give many a preacher a new 
urge toward real competency. 

Henry H. Baccrr 


The Man in the Pulpit 


The Preaching Ministry Today. By Rolland 
W. Schloerb. Harper. 113 pages. $1.25. 

The author has pressed into brief com- 
pass invaluable counsel for the man who 
stands in the pulpit as the herald of Good 
News. One of the chief assets of the book 
is its clarity. This makes it difficult to lay 
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aside until it is read in its entirety. The 
emphasis is upon a person-minded minis- 
try and sermons addressed to the daily 
needs of the people in the pews. The last 
chapter on “Preaching as a Pastoral Func- 
tion” is well worth the price of the book. 
The aim of the book, as stated by the 
author, “is not to justify the functions of 
preaching, but to identify and clarify 
them.” This has been adhered to and has 
been accomplished in a thorough manner. 
From this book the experienced preacher 
and laymen may receive much help, but it’ 
will pay the richest dividend to the young 
and inexperienced. For the latter it is es- 
pecially commended. One wishes a stronger 
statement on the preacher as a man of God 
with a message from God for men. 
Cart A. Honeycurr | 


Old Testament in the Pulpit 


Preaching from Samuel. By Andrew W 
Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 256 pages. $2) 


The author seeks to show the preache* 
how to use the findings of biblical study 
in the pulpit. The result is something 
more and better than just a book oy 
“preaching values.” Almost every chapte 
of I Samuel is carefully examined for it) 
historical setting and meaning and its re. 
ligious content. A more rapid survey © 
then made of selected chapters in II Sar» 
uel. Dr. Blackwood keeps constantly {i 
mind the situation of today, in which 
preacher can apply the spiritual lessor 
found in the lives of Samuel, Saul, ary 
David. 

While his application of ancient truth “ 
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modern needs is occasionally a bit strained 
and his moralizing sentiments are some- 
times superfluous, Dr. Blackwood is on 
the whole decidedly successful in this un- 
dertaking. His suggestions with regard to 
a method of study of these Old Testament 
books are valuable. ; 

We shall be glad to see more books like 
Preaching from Samuel to stimulate the 
use of the Old Testament in the Christian 
pulpit. Wittram H. Cooper 


Christian Economists 


Religion in Economics. A Study of John 
Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely, Simon N. Patten. 
-By John Rutherford Everett. 
Press. 160 pages. $2.50. 


What is the relation of religious faith to 
economic doctrine? On this question there 
is considerable uncertainty as well as dif- 
ference of opinion in the minds of pastors 
and laymen. Here is a book that under- 
takes an investigation of this relationship. 

It is not, as some may anticipate, a 
treatise which argues the validity or un- 
tenability of the claim that religion is con- 
cerned with economic problems. The pri- 
mary objective of the author is to “pro- 
vide a corrective for the general disregard 
of the religious factor in the historical 
study of economic doctrine.” He presents 
his corrective in the form of an exposi- 
tion of the standard writings of three 
American economists in the light of their 
religious ideas and philosophical presup- 
positions. John Bates Clark, Richard T. 
Ely and Simon N. Patten are chosen as 
_ ‘subjects of investigation because they are 
‘considered representative of three differ- 
ent types of American economic and re- 
ligious thinking. 

The study is brief, nevertheless thor- 
ough. The introductory chapter presents 
| the general historical framework in which 
Clark, Ely, and Patten lived. A careful 
consideration of the influence of religious 
ideas on their economic philosophy is ap- 

parent throughout the book. The conclud- 
_ ing chapter gives a concise criticism and 
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evaluation from a perspective in which is 
noticeable the influence of a modern the- 
ological trend. The author’s investigation 
points to Calvinistic rationalism with its 
perfectionist doctrine of sanctification as 
the foundation theology of Western moral- 
ity. It also shows the ease with which the 
transition is made to the secular rational- 
ism of some modern social reformers. 
This book will be of interest to the Lu- 
theran reader and may lead some of us to 
look into our own theological heritage to 
see if we have not something to contribute 
as a constructive and realistic approach 
to a world in economic chaos and con- 
fusion. Rurus CoRNELSEN 


Human Quest 


Undiscovered Country. By Raymond John 
Baughan. Macmillan. 401 pages. $3. 


Swift, suggestive strokes of the imagina- 
tion characterize this volume of daily de- 
votions. It is designed to provide stimulus 
and excitement for the spirit of man. One 
finds here an affirmation of the human 
values expressed in fresh, incisive style. 

There is a scripture passage, a develop- 
ment, and a brief prayer for each day of 
the year. All are undated except that the 
months of the year are indicated at the 
beginning of each section, Mechanically it 
is a solid volume and also a faultless one, 

Undiscovered Country portrays man 
trusting in his own discoveries and yet not 
coming to the revelation of God in Christ. 
Here is the questing spirit of man indeed 
but no encounter with redeeming love. One 
is struck by the assumption that the re- 
ligious. quest. is solely a human enterprise. 
Man, seeking the Lord while He may be’ 
found is treated interestingly, but there is 
no summons to return unto the Lord who 
will abundantly pardon. True evangelicals 
will miss the seeking love of God in this 
book and yet they may profit greatly by 
the keen play of the imagination, the vivid 
and vital language, and the unconven- 
tional prayer forms. 

K. Bruno NEUMANN 
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Across the Desk 


"Through great tribulation" 

If you have not already selected your 
scripture reading for next Sunday 
morning at home, we suggest the 
seventh chapter of the book of Revela- 
tion. As you will conclude without 
prompting, the phrase quoted as the 
heading of these paragraphs prompts 
the suggestion. 

The conditions of our fellow believ- 
ers in Europe and in the Orient are 
such as were never contemplated be- 
fore by fellow believers. We thought 
two decades ago that the nadir of hu- 
man cruelty and the zenith of Chris- 
tian endurance had been reached. But 
now we realize that what came to the 
view and excited the sympathetic min- 
istry of a former generation is now our 
vision. As reports come back to us 
from the lips and pens of many re- 
liable witnesses, we know our brethren 
to be in great tribulation. 

And where do we become partic- 
ipants? Certainly we do not claim a 
share in the acclaim that the assembled 
hosts sing unto their Lord. We wear 
as yet no robes of white, made so by 
the sacrament of divine suffering 
through which they have passed. Who 
could believe that men and women like 
ourselves had such endurance of faith 
as these exhibited, while not only ma- 
terial possessions, homes, and com- 
munities became ruins of rubble, but 
their souls were subjected to terrors 
and travail beyond an observer’s ability 
to describe. 

But they are our brethren—men and 
women of like substance with our- 
selves. Their heroic resistance during 
a period of trial is their testimony to 
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the power of God unto salvation which 
is shed abroad among us. We fervently 


hope and pray that no such tribulations — 
shall be visited upon us. We yield to © 
the temptation to wonder whether we 
could stand firmly, as did our great | 
leader in a. p. 1520, when Charles V — 
bade him recant. And then to inspire © 
our courage, the picture of a multitude © 
of modern martyrs comes into form be- - 


fore us. 
murmur, in the words of their confir- 
mation vow and ours. 


“Yes, by the help of God,’ we | 


Such testimony may fittingly be pre- | 


sented to the tens of thousands of con- | 


firmands who on Palm Sunday of 1947 | 
will make public confession of their | 
faith and accept the responsibilities of | 
discipleship. In many ways they will | 
have the protection of the multitude of 
Christians of this day and year. But. 
individual adversities will not pass_ 
them by. They, too, can meet trials so 
as to entitle them to be heirs of salva-— 
tion, clad in robes made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


Eight to one 

One of our leading Philadelphia j jour-., 
nals is the source of a comparison which 
we deem not only interesting but 
thought-provoking. We quote: “The 
American public gave $1,000,000,000 to 
religion in 1945, according to estimates: 
made by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. But this was only one third o% 
the nation’s tobacco bill and one eighth: 
of what we spent for liquor.” 

This paragraph did not appear or 
page one or among financial statistics: 
and it implied the suggestion that the 
support of religion should have bea 
more generous. 
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One’s point of view determines the 
interpretation of such comparisons. 
Personally we think it quite reasonable 
that it should cost at least eight times 

-as much to carry on the liquor business 
as to maintain the proclamation of the 
Gospel, the ministry of mercy, and the 
fellowship of believers through the 
services of the church. We do not have 
the data by which to offer an itemized 
account of the costs of alcoholic bever- 
ages that the drinker must pay, but the 
amount the government demands and 
gets by taxation is not similarly re- 
quired of the institutions of religion. 
Then one adds the expense of bribery, 
thuggery, and criminality in the occur- 
rence of which “indulgence” in intox- 
icating beverages is a factor, and for 
which the saloon’s patrons pay. 

Discrimination against the business is 
another cause for spending huge sums 
on the maintenance of distilleries, 
breweries, taverns, saloons, “speak- 

-easies,” smuggling and saloons. The 
“overhead” of the business must be a 
very large percentage of what the con- 
sumer must pay, with no addition to 
what he gets for his money. 

One would think that in this enlight- 
ened age people would not be such 
suckers as to patronize an enterprise 
that consumes so large a part of the 


workers’ income and yields trouble of 


many degrees and forms. 


| 
| Complicating diplomacy 


While sympathetic with our nation’s 


| efforts to extend the privileges of our 
_ country to as many of Europe’s “dis- 
| Possessed” victims of the war as its 


capacity permits, we cannot resist the 


_conclusion that sound principles of 


_ equity were violated in the promises 
| made to the Jews by the “Balfour Dec- 
_laration” issued in 1917. Therein were 
' promises made by England favoring the 
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establishment and protection of a na- 
tional home for Jews. We quote: 

“His Majesty’s government views 
with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people and will use their best endeavors 
to facilitate that object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done 
that may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” 

It was commonly believed that Mr. 
Balfour for the British government and 
a group of Jews constituting leaders of 
Zionism in Europe and the United 
States had reached an agreement in 
which promises of financial aid to the 
Allied Powers was a factor. 

From the very first there was strife. 
The Jews came to the area in consider- 
able numbers and demonstrated admin- 
istrative ability in establishing Tel Aviv 
and some similar excluding communi- 
ties. But part of the immigrants inter- 
preted their occupancy of the land as 
the fulfillment of ancient promises to 
the Hebrews. Others interpreted the 
mandate as their opportunity to de- 
velop the natural resources in the area 
received. The chief agreement was in 
the dispossession of the Arabs who 
were numerically the majority. 

Quite unexpectedly, though doubt- 
less inspired by the example of Nor- 
wegian, French, Greek, Jugoslavic, and 
perhaps other “underground” bands of 
patriots, an unconquerable minority, an 
“underground,” has developed. Diplo- 
macy has found itself competent to 
draft treaties but unable to control 
bands of people acting under secret or- 
ders. In effect, the British have sub- 
mitted to failure in administration. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Horn, Keller Become Assistants 


In Reformation, Capitol Hill 
By J. Frank Fire 


BattimorE—Reformation Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. O. F. Blackwelder pas- 
tor, has two new as- 
/ sistant pastors. The Rev. 
MARYLAND James G. Horn and the 
Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr., January grad- 
uates of Philadelphia Seminary, were in- 
stalled recently by Maryland Synod Pres- 
ident Lloyd M. Keller. 

Assisting at the service of installation 
were the Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, of 
Philadelphia, brother of Pastor Horn; and 
Dr. Arnold F. Keller, Sr., of Utica, N. Y., 
father of Pastor Keller. 

Two ASSISTANT PASTORS in the area re- 
signed recently. The Rev. Paul E. Monroe 
left Luther Place Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, to become pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Newberry, 8S. C. The Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Myers resigned Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Frederick, Jan. 15, to begin 
work in Woodsboro parish. This consists 
of four rural Frederick County churches. 

THe Rev. Wittram C. SPRENKEL was re- 
cently installed as pastor of Lutheran stu- 
dents in Baltimore and Washington. The 
service was held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Baltimore. 

GEORGETOWN CuHuRCH, Washington, the 
Rev. Harold E. Beatty pastor, recently in- 
stalled a new set of chimes. . . . Calvary 
Church, Baltimore, the Rev. James Powers 
pastor, has a new organ and chimes. Virgil 
K. Fox, organist at Riverside Church, New 
York City, played at the dedication serv- 
ice... . Redeemer Church, Baltimore, the 
Rev. H. H. Schluderberg pastor, has liq- 
uidated its debt. 

“COUNSELING IS ALL RIGHT, but can- 
didating is wrong,” Dr. Walton H. Greever 
told Baltimore ministers recently while 
speaking on some aspects of the call to the 
ministry. He pointed out that while such 
a call is no different from the call to any 
Christian, it is peculiar in that it is a call 
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to separation and there may follow sub- 
sequent calls. 

Dr. Greever was asked, “How is a man 
to get a call to a congregation when all 
the churches are filled?” His reply was, 
“Found more churches and send more mis- 
sionaries.” 

“THE WAR BROUGHT the conditions of 
marriage to what they normally would 
have been in 1975,” Dr. Bertha Paulssen 
pointed out to members of the Ministers’ 
Association in Baltimore. She spoke on 
“City Pastors and Social Problems.” 


Michigan Synod Pays 51 Per Cent 
Of Two-Year World Action Quota 


By Watter M. BRANDT 


A TOTAL OF $20,261.29 toward Michigan : 


Synod’s two-year Lutheran World Action 


goal of $39,304.76 had — 
MICHIGAN | been paid, Jan. 15—or — 


51 per cent of the quota. 
Augsburg Church, Detroit, 
Church, South Haven, have exceeded their 
two-year goals. Mission churches Gloria 
Dei, Detroit, and Christ, Monroe, have 
reached their goals. 
KENNETH W. Jounson, 115 Cherry Street, 
Kalamazoo 39, has been appointed acting 


treasurer of synod. He succeeds Carl Ed- — 


ward Carlson, who died Dec. 27. 
APPROXIMATELY 200 COUNCILMEN and pas- 


tors attended the banquet for ULC church | 
councilmen of greater Detroit at Messiah — 


Church recently. Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, executive director of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, spoke. 


Tue Micuican Pastors’ CONFERENCE, un-_ 


der the joint sponsorship of the Extension 


Service of the University of Michigan and | 
the Michigan Council of Churches and 
Christian Education, was held at Ann Ar- | 


bor, Jan. 20-22. Theme was “Learning for 
Living.” Speakers included Dr. Richard! 
S. M. Emrich, suffragan bishop of the 


Michigan Diocese of the Episcopal Church, 
and Dr. Walter Marshall Horton, profes- 


sor at Oberlin School of Theology. 


The Lutheran 


and First | 


THIS IS HOW the congregation of Epiphany Church, the Bronx, has seen Organist John N. 
Burnham at more than 2,000 Sunday services during the past 41 years. Mr. Burnham—deprived 
of his sight in early childhood—never has seen the congregation, Despite his 70 years, the organist 


rarely misses a Sunday because of illness, and still instructs students of the organ. He learns new 


compositions by having them read to him, memorizing the notes and their proper time values. 
He has written much church and incidental music. In 1922 the Hymn Society of New York 
awarded him first prize for composing the music to H. W. Farrington's poem, "Our Christ," now 


known as the Harvard Prize Hymn. 


JANUARY 16 was Martin Niemoeller Day 
in Detroit. In the morning the German 
pastor addressed over 400 ministers of all 
denominations in old St. John’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church and in the evening 
he spoke to 5,000 people in the Masonic 
‘Temple. Dr. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh of 
‘Tokyo also spoke in the evening. 

Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, ULC pres- 
ident; Dr. A. R. Wentz, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary president; and the Rev. Carl Lund- 
Quist, secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council Division of Public Relations, were 
special speakers at a meeting of the NLC 
Pastors’ Association of metropolitan De- 
troit, Jan. 20. 

First issue of Alumni News, a periodical 
for the Lutheran Student Association of 
the University of Michigan, was published 
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in January, with Susan Thorsch as editor. 
It will be sent to alumni and others inter- 
ested who will send their addresses to the 
Lutheran Student Center, 1304 Hill Street, 
Ann Arbor. 

According to conservative estimates, 
there are about 85,000 Lutheran students 
enrolled in non-Lutheran schools in the 
United States. Nearly 900 of these are in 
the University of Michigan, over 700 in 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, and 
more than 200 in Michigan State Normal, 
Ypsilanti. 

HERE AND THERE: Trinity Church, Kala- 
mazoo, recently adopted a plan to con- 
solidate all its indebtedness. ... Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Flint, recently bought the 
house in which Pastor Louis F. Gunder- 
man has been living. Price was $8,500. 
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CAMPUS 


Benefactor dies 
Mr. Elgar E. Weaver, retired lumberman 


of Brookville, Ohio, who with his late wife 
was an outstanding benefactor of Wit- 
tenberg College, died 
Dec. 22. Mrs. Weaver 
preceded him in 
death last July. 

The Weavers were 
donors of the Elgar 
Weaver observatory 
on the Wittenberg 
campus, and last year 
provided real estate 
and funds totaling 
$500,000 to build a 
chapel. The college also became bhbene- 
ficiary of the residue of Mr. Weaver’s es- 
tate when his will was probated in Day- 
ton, Jan. 6. This may give the college an 
additional $100,000 for the chapel. 


College vs. gridiron 

Sport-enthusiastic people thought col- 
lege would not be college without football. 
But that was not the way President 
Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College saw 
it. Before the war his Virginia school had 
spent $40,000 for a football season and had 


KEEP IT 


SEND NOW, to Fight Winter’s Cold . . . . To Warm the Freezing 


FOOD 
Spam, Crisco, Cocoa, Bouillon Cubes, 
Canned Milk and Vegetables 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, Boots, 
Galoshes, Slippers 


CLOTHES 
Coats, Underwear, Socks, Stockings, 
Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 


BEDCLOTHES 
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netted in return only $10,000 of real in- 
come. The choice to him was between “a 
good college and a good football team.” 

After one season of no football he is sat- 
isfied with his decision. His reasons: 

1. An over-all improvement in the 
scholastic achievement of both faculty and 
students. “The main tent has housed 
more people than the. side shows.” 

2. Entering freshmen have not had to 
decide upon the relative importance of the 
football field and the classroom. 

3. “Professors have not been humiliated 
by requests that they show favor to star 
football players or review the grades of 
ineligibles on the eve of important games.” 

4, The college has not been rocked by 
players striking for higher “salaries” on 
the “no contact, no play” basis. “This 


happened at Roanoke frequently before the ~ 
war and, I have no doubt, still arises as - 


an issue on many a college campus.” 


5. Scholarships are awarded on the © 


basis of brain instead of brawn. 
6. Money formerly lost on football now 


goes for better paid teachers, more courses, | 


more laboratory equipment, 
buildings and grounds, and more support 
for extra-curricular interests such as dra- 
matics and forensics. 

7. “Best of all, our greatest gain has 
been ... integrity and self-respect.” 


"The numb cold in Europe this winter is in 
danger of chilling man's very soul in misery 
and despair, Let us warm the freezing with 
our Christian love and our clothing.’ 


. . . Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH A DEPOT. 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
SHIP TO 2N. 13th St. & Bushkill Drive, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Lutheran Educational Conference 
Names Hieronymus as President 


By PauL WIEGMAN 


Fremont—Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, pres- 

ident of Midland College, is new head of 

,the National Lutheran 

NEBRASKA “Educational Conference. 

He was elected by edu- 

cators representing all Lutheran bodies in 

America at a meeting of the organization 
in Boston in January. 


Dr. William P. Hieronymous 


Dr. Hieronymus has been president of 


the Fremont institution since Oct. 31, 1945. 


He had previously been director of parish 
education of the American Lutheran 
Church and vice president of Augustana 
College in Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Nebraska Synod Luther Leaguers will 
gather early in March for a winter con- 
ference at Salem Church. The Rev. Paul 
Wiegman, Tekamah, has been appointed 
conference chairman. 

Salem Church was host to a Lutheran 


World Action meeting in February at 
_ March 5, 
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which Dr. Richard E. Morton, president of 
Dana College, Blair, was chief speaker. 
LWA films, “The Good Fight” and “Mis- 
sions of Mercy,” were presented. 

Women’s Guild is the name selected for 
the new organization of all women in 
Salem congregation. Work of the organiza- 
tion will include the reclaiming of lapsed 
members, evangelism, and the spreading of 
information concerning the synod and the 
ULC. 

HiwpretH: St. Paul’s Church (Nebraska 
Synod) and St. Peter’s Church (Midwest 
Synod) have voted unanimously to merge. 
They will use the name of the mother 
church, St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Excess property, which includes a par- 
sonage, a school building, and several lots, 
will be sold to help defray the expenses of 
remodeling. Pastor A. J. Duis, who was 
called recently to St. Peter’s Church, will 
serve the new congregation. 

Omana: Gethsemane Mexican mission 
celebrated its first anniversary, Dec. 15. 
Carlos Guzman, a middler at Western 
Seminary, Fremont, has been in charge of 
the mission from its beginning. Nine mem- 
bers were confirmed during the year and 
a women’s missionary society was organ- 
ized with seven members. The auxiliary 
was named “The Mary A. Burkhart So- 
ciety” because of the generous help Mrs. 
Burkhart has given to the mission. 

The Rev. G. Gieschen will leave Our 
Redeemer Church after Easter. He has 
accepted a call to Forest Park, Ill. 

Dr. Walter H. Traub was honored on his 
15th anniversary as pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Dec. 3, with a turkey 
dinner attended by over 400. The Rev. 
R. R. Belter, president of Wartburg Synod, 
Burlington, Iowa, was the speaker. 

A record of 118 consecutive Sundays of 
honor attendance by the Walter Traub 
chapter, Order of St. John, at Kountze 
Church was ended, Jan. 5, by the illness 
of two members. This auxiliary is com- 
posed of the altar boys of the congrega- 
tion. 
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Hooper: A regional LWA conference was 
held in St. Paul’s Church recently. 
Churches participating were: Grace 
Church, West Point, Dr. W. A. Klink pas- 
tor; St. John’s and United churches, 
Scribner, the Rev. John Jacobs pastor; St. 
John’s Church, Ridgeley, the Rev. Milton 
Moore pastor; Elim Church (Augustana), 
Swaburg, the Rev. Drell Bernardson pas- 
tor; First Church (Augustana), Oakland; 
St. Paul’s Church, Hooper, the Rev. Hugo 
Welchert pastor; Grace Church, Hooper, 
the Rev. Paul de Freese pastor; and Zion 
Church, Hooper, the Rev. Paul Moessner 
pastor. 

The Midwest Lutheran praised the work 
of Dr. E. Walter, former pastor of Zion 
Church, in its January issue. Dr. Walter 
had recently completed 50 years of service 
in the ministry. He is now serving at Im- 
manuel Church in Hastings County. 

Hastines: Dr. F. C. Schuldt has re- 
signed as pastor of First St. Paul’s Church 
and will retire Sept. 1. He celebrated his 
20th anniversary as pastor of First Church 
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TEXAS LUTHERANS not only are proud of their 
Brotherhood, but of their grapefruit. Here the 
Rev. D. |. Dolton of Grace Church, Harlingen, 
addresses several baskets of fruit while Zeb B. 
Trexler, president of the ULC Brotherhood, - 
The Texas Brotherhood convention j 
was held in Grace Church, early in February. 


looks on. 


and his 40th year as a minister last Sep- 
tember. 

Trinity Episcopal Church, Geneva, is be- 
ing transplanted to Hastings where it will 
be the Lutheran church. Original plan was 
to move the building intact, but residents 
in Hastings objected. A compromise was) 
reached, whereby the building would be’ 
torn down, the parts salvaged, and the 
building reconstructed at its new site. 

HERE AND THERE: Over $21,000 in bonds) 
cash, and credit is in the building fune 
of St. Mark’s Church, Pender. The con ‘| 
gregation recently received over $600 in 
mission offering. A total of $1,015 has bee) 
subscribed toward LWA... . Auxiliarie” 
of Emmanuel Church, Tekamah, have co” 
operated in purchasing a_ motion pictur’ 
projector. The Men’s Club recently spor: 
sored a father and son banquet to rais| 


Reshingling of the church will be a maje! 
project of St. John’s Church, Vacoma, thi! 
summer. The congregation recently ol) 
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served foreign mission time with Mr. Guz- 
man as guest speaker. 

Pastor E. C. Hansen, Lincoln, has been 
appointed as representative of all National 
Lutheran Council churches in Lincoln to 
serve patients in the Veterans’ Hospital 
and the State Hospital. . . . Stained glass 
windows have been installed in St. John’s 
Church, Ridgeley. Five hundred pounds 
of clothing were sent to LWR by the con- 
gregation. . . . Zion Church, Sutton, re- 
cently held a mission festival at which an 
offering of $200 was collected. 

Extensive remodeling at St. Paul’s 
Church, Linn, Kan., includes a new oak 
floor, 20 new dark oak pews, and a new 
heating system. . . . Immanuel Church, 
Hoisington, Kan., recently received $712 
at its annual mission festival. . . . Fifty 
NLC students enrolled at Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla., have 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
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ligious growth... 
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“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
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organized a Lutheran Student Association. 
Salem Church plans to relocate. ... Zion 
Church, Perry, Okla., will soon dedicate 
a debt-free building. . . . Despite rain St. 
John’s Church, Ohiowa, was crowded at 
its mission festival service. The offering 
was $130. ... A legacy of $450 from the 
Mary Hirz estate, Northboro, Iowa, was 
made payable to the Board of Foreign 
Missions in memory of ‘Fred and Mary 
Hirz. . . . St. Matthew’s Church, Johnson, 
spent $400 on redecorating the nave. 


PERSONS 


Leaving Macon 

Thousands of GI’s from military estab- 
lishments in central Georgia will remem-: 
ber the meals and other hospitality they 
received at Church of the Redeemer, Ma- 
con, the only Lutheran church in the area. 
Largely responsible 
was Pastor Robert F 
Shelby, Jr., who di- 
rected the paris i 
service center anc 
was service pastor for 
the military install 
tions. 

Pastor Shelby re) 
signed from the Ma: 
con church Feb. 22 
and began work a 
pastor of Kimball Memorial Church, Kam) 
napolis, N. C., March 1. He had been s 
Macon six years. In addition to headin) 
the Northern Conference of Georgie) 
Alabama Synod, he is a trustee of South: 
ern Seminary, is a member of the synoc | 
executive committee, and is chairman 7 
the synodical Brotherhood and ace | 
committee. a 


Pen exchanged for pulpit 

Dr. Otto W. Heick, co-author of A Hil 
tory of Christian Thought with the late I)” 
J. L. Neve, is new pastor of St. Paus!. 
Church, Chicago. For the past 11 years H 
has served Christ Church, Ellis, Kan. 


The Luthew : 


The theologian was born in Hanover, 
Germany. He came to America in 1923. 
After being graduated by Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School, he 
earned his doctorate at the University of 
Nebraska. He has served as a professor at 
Martin Luther Seminary, as an instructor 
in the German department of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and as a guest professor 
at the Maywood Graduate School. 


Missionary for Michigan 
__ New “mission developer” for the Mich- 

igan Synod, which already has 15 mission 
congregations, is 
Dr. J. Earl Spaid. 
Pastor of Third 
Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., dur- 
ing the last 22 
years, he set up 
his headquarters 
in Detroit, Jan. 
fifteenth. 

Dr. Spaid has 
served two terms 
as president of 
both the Indiana 
‘and the Kentucky-Tennessee synods. He 
was on the mission board of these synods 
for 18 years. At present he is a member of 
; the ULC Board of Foreign Missions; he has 
served on the Board of Social Missions. 


‘Labor, Material, Weather, Conspire 


To Prevent Building of Mission 
By Rartex W. Birk 


_Attoona—In addition to labor and ma- 
‘terial shortages, the recent wintry weather 
has interfered with building a chapel for 
“Mt. Calvary Church, Geistown. This new 

mission congrega- 

ENNSYLVANIA tion is under the 
leadership of Pas- 
ior R. G. Sander. Walls and gables of the 
e))thapel had been completed but the roof 


be resumed until spring. The congrega- 
tion meets in the Richland Township 
school building. 

Pastor Sander is president of the Cam- 
bria County Sunday School Association 
and was named by the state association 
as one of 10 delegates to the pastors’ sec- 
tion of the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council’ of Religious Education at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 9-12. 

First OF FouR meetings for the year, 
planned for women of First Church, Al- 
toona, the Rev. L. H. Rhoads pastor, was 
held Feb. 5. Mrs. C. W. Baker of Duquesne, 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the ULC, presented a message 
relative to the mission needs and oppor- 
tunities for the women of the church. This 
afternoon address was followed by the 
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showing of the sound film “The Power of 
God.” The program was concluded with 
Vespers at which time Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, Gettysburg Seminary professor, 
spoke of recent European experiences. 

THE ANNUAL missionary rally of the Al- 
toona District Luther League was held 
Feb. 14 in Trinity Church, Altoona, the 
Rey. Ralph W. Birk pastor. Robert Wine- 
brenner, president of the district, led the 
rally. Speaker was Mr. Robert Beharry, 
native of British Guiana, now studying at 
Gettysburg College. The new league of 
Bellwood Church, the Rev. John Hoen- 
stine pastor, was received into district 
membership. 

Recently added to the activities at First 
Church, Johnstown, the Rev. W. M. Holl 
pastor,.is the “hobby hour” for youth un- 
der the direction of Assistant Pastor E. L. 
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Hauser. This group of 100 young people 
meets weekly for inspiration and the pur- 
suit of individual hobby interests. 

Frep Mess, 19-year-old councilman of 
Christ Church, Westmont, the Rev. 
Francis Myers pastor, was believed the 
youngest member elected to a Lutheran 
church council, but Pastor Glen Keidel of 
the Summerhill parish reports that Dean 
Myers, now serving his second year as 
deacon at St. John’s Church, was elected 
at the age of 17. 

Tue FirsT Boy Scout in the Blair-Bed- 
ford Council to be awarded the Pro Deo. 
et Patria medal of the Lutheran Church 
is Ronald Gardner, a member of Second 
Church, Altoona. Presentation was Feb. 10. 

THE THREE CONGREGATIONS of the Davids-_ 
ville charge have asked their former pas- 
tor to return to them. In February 1942, 
Pastor Russel Shilling relinquished his) 
duties as pastor to enter the army chap-) 
laincy. He has been serving as pastor of 
the Jersey Shore parish of the Susque- 
hanna Conference since his return from) 
the armed services. He will succeed the 
Rev. James Fisher, now pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, New Philadelphia, Ohio. -| 

OsservaNce of the 60th anniversary 0!) 
Trinity Church, Johnstown, the Rev. H. L: q 
Rowe pastor, has been planned. Dr. A. Ri | 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary — 
will deliver the sermon at the mornin: 
service March 23 and an anniversary 
pageant will be presented that evening. # 
confirmation reunion service will be hel« 
March- 30, with Sister Mildred Winter 
field secretary of the Board of Deacones: i 
Work of the ULC, as speaker. A congre | 
gational dinner, April 10, with Dr. M. F® 
Hamsher, president of the Central Penn t 
sylvania Synod, as speaker, will close th) 
observance, 


Church Receives $65,000 


\ 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Md., hia | 
been bequeathed the entire $65,000 estar!) 
of the late Mr. LeRoy Hays. The will stijc) 
ulated that the money be used for thy . 
maintenance, improvement and furthe . 


The Luthemd— \ 
1. 


ance of the church’s real estate and prop- 
erty. Mr. Hay’s father, Wilson L. Hays, 
was one of the founders of Trinity Church. 
Dr, Wilson P. Ard is pastor. 


Empie Makes World Action Appeal 
In Central Pennsylvania Synod 


By Gerorce F, HARKINS 


HarrispuRc—Dr. Paul C. Empie recently 
spent a week in the Central Pennsylvania 


Synod seeking to 
PENNSYLVANIA organize the final 

efforts for com- 
pletion of the 1947 World Action Fund. He 
met with pastors of the Harrisburg area, 
Feb. 24, and pleaded for their support. In 
the evening he spoke to congregational 
leaders in Augsburg Church. 

Triniry CHuRCH, Lemoyne, has begun 
using its new English Gothic structure. 
Although use of the sanctuary will not be 
possible for many months because of the 
lack of furniture, the congregation uses the 
church school assembly room for services. 

During the period between the burning 
of their old building and beginning use of 
* the new one, Trinity has been meeting in 
Grace Evangelical Church. 

THe Rev. JAmes HE, Morecrarr of Bay- 
onne, N. J., is now assistant pastor at 
Memorial Church, Harrisburg, the Rev. 
Lewis C. Manges pastor. Mr. Morecraft 
graduated from Gettysburg Seminary, 
Feb, 21, and assumed his duties at Memo- 
rial, March 1. 

A public address system was recently in- 
stalled in Memorial Church at a cost of 
$850. 

THE Rev. James. W. Emerick was installed 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Millers- 
burg, Feb, 2. Officiating at the service was 
the Rev. Clarence E, Neal, Chambersburg. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Harrisburg, burned 
‘the last mortgage on its church building 
‘Feb. 2. This is the first time the building 

has been without debt since its erection 
in 1921. Guest speaker was the Rev. 
‘George T. Miller, president of the East 
“Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
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Pennsylvania Synod. He was pastor at St. 
Paul’s from 1932 to 1944. 

During 1946 the congregation paid its 
benevolent apportionment in full. It also 
raised $572 of its two-year LWA quota of 
$943. 

First Cuurcu, Carlisle, and Good Shep- 
herd Home, Allentown, were among the 
béneficiaries of the estate of Tolbert J. 
Scholl, who died recently. Mr. Scholl was 
for years a banker in Mechanicsburg. 
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South Carolina Synod to Stress 


Evangelism During Lenten Season 
By Wynne C. Boiiex 


EVANGELISM will receive special empha- 

sis in South Carolina Synod during the 

Lenten season. The first 

SOUTH three weeks in March will 

CAROLINA be devoted to a synod- 

wide effort under leader- 

ship of the Rev. Royal Lesher, evangelism 

director for the ULC Board of Social Mis- 

sions, and sponsored by the synodical 
Board of Social Missions. 

ConGREGATIONS of synod are making spe- 
cial contributions toward a new church 
building at Clemson College. A lot has 
been purchased. The Rev. Ben M. Clark 
of Walhalla is serving as student pastor. 
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In addition to the large number of Lu- 
theran men at Clemson, there are a num- 
ber of Lutheran families in the community 
to be served. The minimum amount being 
asked for the new chapel is $20,000. 

A NuMBER of lay leaders in the synod 
have received recognition in the news dur- 
ing the past few weeks. These include: 
D. W. Haigler of Cameron, who retired as 
treasurer of Church of the Resurrection 
after serving in that capacity for 42 years. 
Mr. Haigler is a member of the Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship, and has served 
a number of years as a member of the 
board of trustees of Southern Seminary in 
Columbia. 

John Wolfe Earhardt, Sr., of The New- 
berry Observer, Newberry, celebrated his 
80th birthday Jan. 8 at his desk in the 
office, reading proof, looking over ex- 
changes, and helping with the bookkeep- 
ing. He was associated with the late Dr. 
William P. Houseal while this firm printed” 
the Lutheran Church Visitor, official paper. 
of the United Synod of the South. ; 

A feature article in The State, Columbia, | 
Jan. 26, gave an account of the work of 
Mrs. N. E. Derrick, member of St. Paul’s | 
Church, Columbia. Mrs. Derrick is pres- 
ident of the Women’s League of Newberry 
College. During the four-year existence — 
of the league $9,000 has been contributed 
for improvements at the college. Most re-: 
cent work was refurnishing Smelzer Hall. 
dormitory for girls, with new maple bed- 
room suites and other improvements in the 
interior. Mrs. Derrick is the first womar) 


to serve’ on the board of trustees of the 


college, and is a member of the committee 
on grounds and improvements. She servec’ 
many years as treasurer of the synodica ~ 
missionary society, and has been active in 
other church and civic work. 

CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, Columbia. 
the Rev. George E. Meetze pastor, con~ 
ducted a vigorous program last year. The 
25th anniversary was celebrated, the Sun -| 
day school building was renovated, sup~ 
port of a congregation in China was as. 
sumed, building fund was increased by) 
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$12,000, the Women’s Auxiliary and the 
Women’s Missionary Society were com- 
bined into the Women of the Church, a 
secretary who is assistant to the pastor was 
procured, the youth choir of 30 voices was 
reorganized and a children’s choir formed, 
a young people’s program was developed, 
and the two-year quota for Lutheran 
World Action was paid in full. 

Services Jan. 26 at the Church of the 
Reformation, Columbia, the Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek pastor, were sponsored by youth 
of the congregation. Principal speaker was 
Dr. James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College. The morning service was 
led by Elmer F. Frick, Jr., president of the 
_ Luther League. The evening worship was 
arranged by Miss Catherine Sease, mis- 
sionary secretary of the league. Emphasis 
was upon the work of the church in China. 

Church of the Reformation paid all ap- 
portioned items in excess. Synodical ap- 
portionment for 1946 was overpaid by 
$400; $100 was contributed toward the 
work of a mission congregation, and $100 
to the Brotherhood loan and gift fund. 

Dr. Karu W. Krnarp, president of synod, 
participated in the recent dedication of the 
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FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE... 


two new parsonages—Mt. Tabor, West Co- 
lumbia, the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., pastor, 
and St. Paul’s parish, Gilbert, the Rev. 
James Lee Shealy pastor. 


DECEASED 


Henry Jesse Black 

Former president of the South Carolina 
Synod and the Georgia-Alabama Synod, 
Dr. Henry Jesse Black died Feb. 7. Since 
1928 he has been pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

Dr. Black was born at Leesville, S. C., 
Dec. 7, 1879. After being graduated from 
Newberry College in 1906 he taught in the 
South Carolina public schools for one year. 
In 1910 he was graduated by Southern 
Seminary and ordained by the South Caro- 
lina Synod. 

During his last year at seminary he 
served as supply pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Florence, S. C. After ordination 
he was pastor of St. Johannes Church, 
Charleston, S. C., 1910-19; full-time pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod, 1919- 
28; and pastor of St. Paul’s Church from 
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1928 until his death. He was a member 
of the ULC Board of Education, 1930-42, 
and president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod, 1937-41. 

Dr. Black was married in 1924 to Lisette 
Boldt, daughter of the late Rev. Karl L. J. 
Boldt. In addition to his wife, he is sur- 
vived by a son, H. J. Black, Jr., and a 
daughter, Lisette Black. 

Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Feb. 8. Dr. C. A. Linn, president 
of the Georgia-~Alabama Synod, officiated. 
Interment was in Charleston. 


Otto A. Bremer 
Dr. Otto A. Bremer, 60, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wheaton, Ill., died Dec. 26. 
He was born in Hillsboro, Ill., May 1, 1886. 
Dr. Bremer attended Carthage Academy, 
Wittenberg College, and Hamma Divinity 
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School, from which he was graduated ir 
1914. He received his doctor of divinit 
degree from Wittenberg in 1937. His firs 
parish was at St. Mark’s Church, Oakland 
Md., 1914-17. In 1917 he established St 
Paul’s Church, Spokane, Wash. From 192: 
to 1939 he served the newly organize 
University Lutheran Church in Seattle 
Since 1939 he has been pastor of the 
Wheaton congregation. 

From 1919 to 1924 he was director of th: 
Pacific Lutheran Boys encampment. Hi 
was registrar and teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Washington School of Religion fron 
1927 to 1930. He also served as presiden 
of the University Ministers’ and Studen 
Pastors’ Association and was three time 
president of the Northern Conference c 
the Pacific Synod. 

Funeral services in Wheaton were con 
ducted by Dr. J. Allen Leas, and in Seatt! 
by the Rev. K. Simundsson and the Re» 
L. H. Steinhoff. Interment was at Pacify 
Lutheran Cemetery, Seattle, Wash. | 

In addition to his widow, Mrs. Alic. 
Wilkins Bremer, he is survived by fiv) 
children: David, Otto, Stephen, Frederic” 
and Mrs. Frank Shelden. ! 

George Keller Rubrecht | 

In the hospital he helped found, I | 
George Keller Rubrecht, 69, pastor of Fir! 
Church, North Platte, died, Feb. 5. He h« 
been hospitalized for eight days. 

Born on Christmas Day, 1877, at Phill 
delphia, Pa., he was a member of the fi 
class to graduate from the Soudertow 
Pa., high school. He then entered Mu 
lenberg College, and spent a year with i | 
U.S. Forestry Service in Maine. i 

Dr. Rubrecht was graduated fr) 
Philadelphia Seminary and was ordain. 
in 1905. His pastorates included: Chu 
of the Epiphany, Milwaukee, Wis., 19%} 
1915; St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, » 
two years; Grace Church, Lincoln, for - 
years, and First Church, North Platte, » 
eight years until his death. While serv § 
St. John’s he was elected president of | 
Synod of the Northwest, which posit! 
he held for 11 years. The outstanding = 
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complishment of his tenure in that office 
was his work in establishing Northwest- 
ern Theological Seminary at Minneapolis. 
He received his doctor’s degree from Car- 
thage College. 

Dr. Rubrecht served on the Board of 
American Missions for 17 years. He trav- 
eled for the church during this period into 
all but two states in the union. In 1935 
he married Miss Norma Peterson at Lin- 
coln. He was historian of the Nebraska 
Synod and chairman of the synod’s 75th 
anniversary committee. 

Survivors include his widow and a son, 


Sounds impossible? Give and 
receive at the same time? Not 
at all—not when you read “A 
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of a little book which has 


Bible throughout the world. 


That Lives’ Send the coupon now. 
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Kenneth of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Funeral service was held Feb. 8, at First 
Church, North Platte, with Dr. John C. 
Hershey, president of Nebraska Synod, of- 
ficiating. Burial was in the Wyuka Ceme- 
tery in Lincoln. 

His first wife, Nora Brobst of Allentown, 
whom he married in 1905 and who gave 
birth to his son, died while he was serving 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Nebraska’s Governor Valdamar Peterson, 
brother-in-law of Dr. Rubrecht, and Mrs. 
Peterson flew to North Platte for the 
funeral service. 
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in CONCLUSION 


A yeEAR aco I was learning a few 
things about the housing shortage. 
There seemed to be no place for my 
family to live. I had a few very gloomy 
hours before the situation straightened 
up. 

Suppose there was no place to go. 
Suppose you didn’t even have a coun- 
try you could call your own. That’s 
the dark predicament of nearly a mil- 
lion people in Europe. 

They are the DPs—displaced persons, 
from Poland, the Baltic countries, 
Yugoslavia. It would be suicide for 
them to try to go back to their home- 
lands. They have been living in camps 
in Germany, Sweden, and elsewhere, 
and receiving aid from UNRRA. That 
won’t last much longer. 

A quarter of these people are Jews, 
about one-half Catholic, and the rest 
Protestant. Maybe England will take 
some of them, because of the need for 
manpower. There may be room in 
South America or Australia, but it 
takes much money to establish them in 
new homes. 


ONE OF THESE DAYS a bill will be in- 
troduced into the U.S. Congress. It 
will provide for admission of 400,000 
DPs into the United States in the next 
four years, on a non-quota basis, not 
more than 100,000 to be admitted in the 
first year. The first to be allowed in 
would be those with relatives in Amer- 
ica. 

Since 1930 there has been very little 
immigration to the United States. The 
quota of 153,774 a year has not been 
filled for a long time. The U.S. and 
Canada grew to their present strength 
because they were the refuge of the 
homeless, the haven for needy people 
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seeking new hope. Now is the time t 
open the doors at least a little way, anc 
let in some of the hard-pressed, home- 
less peoples of the Old World. 
Spokesmen of the American Sectiorx 
of the Lutheran World Federatiox 
along with many other church repre: 
sentatives will speak in favor of thi 
immigration bill when it gets into th 
Congressional committee. It will, tak 
more than a few people to secure fa 
vorable action. Public-opinion poll) 
show that a great majority of Amer 
icans oppose letting in the refugees. 


ENGRAVED ON the Statue of Liberty i 
New York harbor is this: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breat 


free, 

The wretched refuse of your teemiy 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tosse 
to me! 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


That’s the spirit of a great count» 
which stands a good chance of bei. 
respected and loved in the world. Th 
spirit may have gone from our natiow 
life. If it has, America is on the dow. 
grade, is shrinking and cooling off Ji; 
hind ‘closed doors. 

If church people want a sharp, c™ 
rent question to talk about, and & 
clear in their minds, this is it. W 
does our Christian conscience say ak | 
this? If we want to try to make | 
convictions effective in the nations # 
we shall soon have to go to work. 
ought to be something worth wri 
our congressmen about. 

Elson 
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lets, | HAVE PROMISED, featur- 
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of Christ, | AM THE LIGHT. 


is confessed 
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and having pro ise tobe stabfast in this 
bristion Raith, wus 


and one half by eight and one 
half inches. Thirty cents each; 
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Rost thou believe in Jesus Christ ? 

~ 4 T believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy @ 

Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary; Suffered 


. Fence WH yy Yoye BS under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead 
Ww jaf wore poe query good and buried; He descended into hell; The @ 
quer Wo Re ar third day He rose again from the dead; 


Heascended into heaven, And sitteth on 

the right hand of God, the Father Al~ 

mighty; From thence He shall come to 

judge the quick and the dead -w2e-cca 
= 


host thou believe in the Holy Ghost? 


ey tee care T believe in the Holy Ghosf, The @ 
NON pion shall all 2° holy Christian Church, the Communion 
he Sh of Saints; The Forgiveness of sins; The 

e Resurrection of the body ; And the lifte 


everlasting. 
a 

MN ost thou promise to abide in this @ 
~ Faith? 
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